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SYNOPSIS 


This  survey  investigated ,  by  means  of  the  Rotter  Incomplete 
Sentences  Blank,  High  School  Form  (ISB) ,  the  number,  type,  and  distribution 
of  the  problems  of  425  adolescent  high  school  girls ,  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  were  attending  Edmonton  high  schools.  The  numbers  of 
subjects,  selected  on  the  basis  of  age  and  availability  only,  were  as 
follows :  100  girls  of  fourteen  years ,  100  girls  of  fifteen  years ,  100 
girls  of  sixteen  years ,  eighty-nine  girls  of  seventeen  years ,  and  thirty- 
six  girls  of  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Administration  of  the  blanks  was  carried  out  by  classroom  teachers, 
using  a  typed  set  of  instructions  adapted  from  those  accompanying  the 
ISB.  The  problems  found  in  the  completions  were  later  classified  in 
eleven  categories.  Ten  of  these,  developed  from  the  categories  of  the 
Mooney  Problem  Check  List,  were  taken  from  a  pilot  survey.  The  eleventh 
was  added  later. 

Since  the  use  made  of  the  ISB  in  this  survey  was  not  that  for 
which  it  was  designed ,  the  reliability  of  the  classification  scheme  had 
to  be  established.  Reliability  depended  on,  (l)  objectivity  of  the 
examiner  in  interpretation  of  completions,  (2)  consistency  in  inter¬ 
pretation,  (3)  accuracy  in  categorization  of  problems,  and  (4)  stability 
of  the  subjects’  responses.  These  reliabilities  were  secured  by  obtain¬ 
ing  inter-scorer  agreement  among  three  examiners  before  beginning  the 
final  categorization,  intra-scorer  agreement  of  the  writer  only,  and 
test-retest  of  eighty  subjects  not  included  in  the  survey.  Inter-scorer 
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reliability,  based  on  total),  problems  from  categorization  problems  found 
in  completions  of  fifty  blanks  by  one  examiner,  and  recategorization  of 
problems  found  on  the  same  blanks  by  the  writer,  was  62.3  per  cent. 
Intra-scorer  reliability,  based  on  total  problems  from  classification 
and  reclassification  of  a  different  set  of  fifty  blanks,  was  97»0  per 
cent.  Reliability  of  the  subjects'  responses,  scored  by  the  writer,  was 
90.0  per  cent.  Validity  was  based  on  rapport  between  the  subjects  and 
the  teachers  who  administered  the  blanks ,  and  on  known  problems  of  many 
subjects.  The  findings  showed  (l)  definite  agreement  as  to  the  relative 
importance  of  problem  areas,  and  (2)  distinct  age  trends  in  problem 
distribution.  When  the  entire  group  was  considered,  four  areas  stood 
out:  Personal-Psychological,  Study-Learning,  Social-Psj'-chological ,  and 
Home-Family  Relationships.  These  four  categories  contained  over  two- 
thirds,  or  69.3  per  cert  of  the  problems,  with  24.6  per  cent,  21,6  per 
cent,  12.8  per  cent,  and  10.3  per  cent  of  the  problems  respectively. 

The  category  containing  the  largest  percentage  of  problems ,  and 
with  the  most  distinctive  problem  distribution,  was  the  Personal- 
Psychological  category.  It  was  the  most  outstanding  for  the  three  older 
age  groups ,  the  second  in  importance  for  the  two  younger  groups ,  and 
showed  the  greatest  increase  in  problems,  from  l6.6  per  cent  at  fourteen 
years,  to  35.2  per  cent  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  Hardly  less  distinctive, 
the  Study-Learning  category  was  second  in  importance  for  the  three  older 
age  groups ,  first  for  the  two  younger  age  groups ,  and  showed  a  definite 
decrease  in  problems,  from  25.8  per  cent  at  fourteen  years,  to  16.6  per 
cent  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  Problems  in  the  Social -Psychological 
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category  showed  no  decrease,  while  those  in  the  Home-Family  Relationships 
category  diminished  from  11.2  per  cent  at  fourteen  years,  to  7.9  per  cent 
at  eighteen  years.  The  percentage  of  problems  in  the  Heterosexual 
Relationships  category  was  not  large ,  though  these  problems ,  which  are 
part  of  the  larger  problem  of  socialization,  may  have  personal  and  social 
repercussions,  and  so  may  affect  these  categories,  rather  than  the  one  in 
which  they  originated. 

The  number  of  problems  in  any  given  area  is  not  necessarily  an 
index  of  their  seriousness  for  any  individual.  While  it  is  important  to 
be  aware  of  the  group  tendency  in  problem  distribution,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  one  problem  expressed  by  the 
individual  may  be  of  far  greater  seriousness  for  him  than  many  problems 
for  another.  For  this  reason,  some  of  the  smaller  categories,  especially 
Morals  and  Religion,  and  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency,  are 
important  for  individual  use.  These,  and  the  largest  category,  Personal- 
Psychological,  were  considered  to  have  the  greatest  implications  for  the 
mental  health  of  the  individual. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  survey,  it  was  believed  that  the  findings 
were  true  for  the  subjects  included.  Because  the  sample  was  drawn  from 
a  wide  city  area,  and  involved  girls  with  different  home  backgrounds, 
abilities ,  interests ,  and  needs ,  it  was  felt  that  the  findings  could  be 
generalized  to  include  all  urban  girls  belonging  to  the  age  groups  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  also  believed  that  the  ISB 
was  a  practical  instrument  for  searching  out  both  group  and  individual 

problems,  but  that  its  use  should  be  in  conjunction  with  all  other 
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available  information,  and  that  the  user  should  have  some  experience 
in  interpreting  the  completions  found  on  the  ISB. 
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CHAPTER  I 


A  SURVEY  OF  PROBLEMS  OF  ADOLESCENT  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS 
FOURTEEN  TO  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 

The  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Problem 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  believe,  the  growing  period  of  the 
child  is  not  characterized  by  an  absence  of  problems  and  responsibilities. 
There  is  a  constant  struggle  for  security,  acceptance,  and  status,  and 
many  individuals  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  cope  with  the  forces 
and  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome  to  satisfy  these  needs.  A  large 
proportion  of  adult  maladjustment  may  be  traced  to  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  adolescent  problems  by  parents  and  school  personnel. 

While  the  most  serious  effects  of  poor  mental  health  are  found 
among  adults,  it  is  of  equal  importance  during  childhood  and  adolescence. 
The  magnitude  of  this  problem  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  while 
adults  have  the  highest  rates  of  mental  illness ,  as  shown  in  numbers 
reported  in  mental  hospitals  in  Canada,  and  while  hospitalized  teen¬ 
agers  invariably  have  the  lowest  rates,  yet  from  19^9  to  195^  the 
rates  for  the  ten  to  nineteen  year  group  almost  doubled.  These 
hospitalized  cases  amount  to  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  number 
of  adolescents  who  are  less  acutely  maladjusted.  The  extent  of  the 
problem  is  realized  when  it  is  known  that  one  out  of  every  eight 

^Mental  Health  Statistics ,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Ottawa:  Health  and  Welfare  Division,  195^ t  pp.  22,  28. 
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school  children  is  poorly  adjusted,  and  that  in  a  classroom  of  thirty 

children,  there  are  at  least  three  children  with  severe  emotional 
2 

problems.  Of  the  pupils  who  are  now  attending  high  school,  those  who 

will  enter  hospitals  for  mental  illness  at  some  time  in  their  life  will 

outnumber  those  who  will  go  to  college,  and  it  is  estimated  that  one  out 

of  thirteen  pupils  of  our  present  school  population  is  in  need  of  special 

3 

help  and  consideration. 

As  a  part  of  the  general  trend  toward  concern  for  better  mental 
health,  the  modem  approach  is  to  stress  early  identification  of  the 
disturbed  individual ,  placing  emphasis  on  the  promotion  and  maintenance 
of  mental  health,  as  contrasted  to  remedial  measures  for  the  acutely 
disturbed.  The  part  which  the  school  has  to  play  in  this  program  is  of 
importance. 

Authorities^  state  that  by  the  time  the  child  reaches  school  age, 
serious  maladjustment  seldom  results  unless  he  is  so  predisposed.  They 
add,  however,  that  while  the  school  is  seldom  the  direct  or  chief  cause 
of  difficulty,  it  may  be  a  precipitating  or  contributory  factor.  Because 
of  the  strain  in  making  new  adjustments,  the  first  sign  of  difficulty  may 
appear  in  the  school.  If  already  disposed  to  maladjustment,  strain  may 

2The  Adolescent  in  the  Family,  New  York:  Apple ton-Century,  The 
White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  III,  Education 
and  Training,  193^*  p.  101. 

"^Harold  W.  Bernard,  Toward  Better  Adjustment,  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  1951 »  P«  7* 

^*Ministry  of  Education,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Maladjusted 
Children .  London,  England:  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  19 55* 

Reprinted  1956,  p.  29. 
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appear  on  first  entering  school,  or  upon  entrance  to  the  high  school. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  increase  in  problem  severity  because  of  the 
added  demands  of  adolescence. 

Regardless  of  the  causes  of  maladjustment,  school  personnel  have  a 
distinct  responsibility  for  recognizing  the  adjustment  problems  of 
students,  and  understanding  the  significance  of  such  problems. 

The  majority  of  young  people  are  confronted  by  more  or  less  serious 
difficulties  connected  with  their  home  life,  their  school  experiences, 
their  work  activities,  and  their  social  relationships.  Some  factors 
commonly  cited  as  sources  of  difficulty,  are:  economic  instability, 
parental  discord,  and  inadequate  or  unsuitable  school  programs.  Problems 
arising  from  these  and  other  sources  often  remain  unrecognized  by  school 
personnel  and  by  parents. 

Emotional  disturbance,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  many  difficulties, 
and  which  is  thought  by  some  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all  difficulties ,  may 
not  be  understood  by  the  individual  himself.  These  deep-seated  emotional 
disturbances  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  quality  of  mental  health, 
and  while  their  incidence  may  be  relatively  low,  discovery  of  them  is 
important.  In  addition  to  these  particular  and  probably  serious  cases, 
it  is  of  importance  to  know  where  the  general  problem  areas  lie ,  in  order 
that  the  best  use  may  be  made  of  school  services. 

In  using  the  term  problem  as  applied  to  the  individual ,  two  factors 
are  involved.  The  first  is  the  situation  which  is  encountered  by  the 
individual.  The  second  is  the  nature  of  the  reaction  to  the  situation. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  survey,  the  psychological  explanation  of 
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behavior  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  definition  of  a  problem.  This 
explanation  was  taken  from  the  personality  theories  of  Lecky,^  Allport 
Rotter,''7  and  Bell.® 


The  Definition  of  Adolescent  Problems 
In  Terms  of  Behavior 

All  processes  of  living,  and  all  activities  of  life,  whether  they 
deal  with  people ,  with  events ,  or  with  things ,  pose  problems  which  involve 
choice  of  procedures  for  their  solution.  Einotion,  as  well  as  objective 
reasoning,  is  involved  in  the  making  of  these  choices,  and  the  quality  of 
the  individual's  adjustment  is  the  outcome  of  this  choice-making.  Activities 
involved  in  choice-making  are  the  selection  of  the  goal,  procedures  for 
attaining  the  goal,  and  the  attainment  of  the  goal  itself.  An  appropriate 
balance  between  the  affective  or  emotional  side  of  the  individual  and 
these  activities  is  necessary  for  good,  adjustment.  If,  in  attempting  to 
solve  problems,  the  individual  is  able  to  make  satisfactory  choices, 
emotional  balance  is  maintained,  and  those  problems  no  longer  exist.  The 
behavior  of  the  individual  reflects  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem.  This  is  so,  even  though  the  choices  made  and  the  goal  attained 

^Prescott  Lecky,  Self-Consistency:  A  Theory  of  Personality , 

New  York:  The  Island  Press,  1945. 

^Gordon  W.  Allport,  Personality:  A  Psychological  Interpretation , 

New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1937. 

^Julian  B.  Rotter,  Social  Learning  and  Clinical  Psychology , 

New  York:  Prentice-Hall ,  Inc.,  195^. 

®John  E.  Bell,  Protective  Techniques :  A  Dynamic  Approach  to  the 
Study  of  Personality .  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1948. 
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do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  others.  The  individual's  behavior 
reflects  the  relationship  between  the  demands  of  the  self  and  the  demands 
of  the  situation,  and  is  an  attempt  to  adapt  to  these  internal  and  external 
demands . 

On  the  other  hand,  satisfying  choices  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  make  because  of  conflict  between  opposing  interests  or  desires.  Emotional 
disturbance  is  then  likely  to  arise,  and  these  unresolved  situations 
remain  as  problems,  and  sources  of  emotional  imbalance  or  conflict.  Mal¬ 
adjustment  in  varying  degree  is  associated  with  this  emotional  imbalance, 
and  is  evidenced  in  behavior  appropriate  to  the  condition  of  conflict. 

Barriers  or  blocks  to  adjustment  are  rooted  in  the  needs ,  motives , 
and  interests  of  the  individual  himself,  and  in  external  environmental 
conditions.  Bnotional  values  are  attached  to  each  new  experience. 

Present  activities  are  colored  by  feelings  attached  to  earlier  experi¬ 
ences  ,  and  attitudes  toward  them  may  arouse  feelings  of  insufficiency 
and  inferiority. 

Barriers  that  may  cause  mental  and  emotional  disturbances  are  the 
behavior  and  interests  of  others ,  school  rules  and  regulations ,  home 
experiences  and  restrictions ,  economic  difficulties ,  social  codes , 
unfulfilled  desires ,  goals  beyond  achievement ,  and  other  thwarting 
situations.  Some  psychological  barriers  may  be  temporary,  and  may 
disappear  as  the  adolescent  gains  emotional  stability  and  is  thus  able  to 
use  more  objective  thinking  in  the  making  of  choices.  Other  psychological 
barriers  may  have  a  more  lasting  effect,  especially  those  which  lie  beyond 
the  individual's  control. 
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The  complexity  of  human  nature  precludes  the  possibility  of  any 
adolescent  attaining  a  state  of  complete  adjustment.  When  psychological 
barriers  are  not  experienced  to  any  significant  extent,  however,  behavior 
is  expressive  of  a  positive  frame  of  mind  appropriate  to  this  condition, 
and  is  indicative  of  the  degree  of  success  in  handling  problem  situations. 
When  psychological  barriers  cause  emotional  imbalance,  behavior  is  expressive 
of  a  more  or  less  negative  frame  of  mind.  Negative  feelings,  associated  with 
maladjustment,  may  become  pervasive,  involving  all  attitudes  and  feelings. 

Behavior  responses  may  be  thought  of  as  ranging  on  a  continuum,  all 
the  way  from  clear-cut ,  positive ,  or  optimistic  responses ,  to  extremely 
negative  expressions  of  severe  conflict.  Occasional  escape  into  fantasy 
and  daydreams ,  where  success  may  be  vicariously  experienced ,  affords 
temporary  relief  from  difficulty.  Only  if  escape  becomes  habitual  does 
it  constitute  a  danger  to  satisfactory  adjustment.  Psychological  barriers 
may  be  the  cause  of  emotional  imbalance  or  conflict  to  such  an  extent  and 
degree  that  the  individual  escapes  completely  from  reality. 

These  psychological  barriers ,  often  not  understood  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  himself,  were  the  problems  which  this  survey  was  intended  to 
reveal.  In  addition,  problems  which  are  recognized  by  the  individual, 
but  which  probably  have  their  root  cause  in  these  psychological  barriers, 
were  also  expected  to  appear  in  the  survey  responses. 

Situations  giving  rise  to  psychological  barriers  are  found  in  all 
areas  of  adjustment,  and  are  associated  most  closely  with  adolescent 
values.  The  need  to  be  the  same  as  others  is  important,  and  any 
characteristic  which  marks  the  individual  as  different  from  his  peers 
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is  a  matter  of  concern.  For  girls  particularly,  physical  appearance  is 
a  problem,  as  well  as  real  or  imagined  difficulties  related  to  health. 

Socialization ,  marked  by  the  need  to  dress ,  act ,  look ,  and  talk 
alike,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  adolescent 
development,  and  a  potent  problem  source.  Lack  of  success  in  social¬ 
ization  has  repercussions  in  all  other  areas,  since  the  individual's 
f eelings  toward  others ,  affect ,  and  are  affected  by ,  her  attitude  toward 
herself.  This  diffusion  of  problems  is  true  in  all  areas.  In  the  process 
of  socialization,  the  adolescent  girl  gradually  withdraws  from  the  role 
of  more  or  less  unquestioning  acceptance  of  her  parent's  affection, 
guidance,  and  authority,  and  begins  to  replace  close  home  relationships 
with  outside  interests  and  attachments  to  friends  of  her  own  choosing. 
Understanding  parents  accept  this  behavior  as  natural  and  desirable, 
while  those  who  lack  understanding  fight  the  child ,  or  are  inconsistent 
in  their  treatment.  The  influence  of  home  relationships  permeates  all 
other  areas  of  adjustment,  since  it  is  here  that  attitudes  and  feelings 
are  developed  which  continue  throughout  life.  Conflict  in  the  home  is 
reflected  in  school,  in  social,  personal,  and  heterosexual  relationships. 

The  status  of  the  home  is  a  significant  factor  in  determining  the 
social  status  of  the  adolescent.  Unsatisfactory  home  relationships  cause 
dissatisfaction  with  school.  Part-time  employment  sometimes  takes  an 
undue  share  of  time  and  energy.  Lack  of  privacy  at  home  may  result  in  no 
place  to  study.  Lack  of  understanding  of  the  value  of  education  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  is  reflected  in  the  girl's  attitude  at  school.  On 
the  other  hand,  parents  may  expect  too  much  of  their  children.  Because 
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of  the  fear  of  being  different ,  many  adolescents  of  average  or  below 
average  academic  ability  frequently  choose  programs  unsuited  to  their 
needs  and  abilities,  and  dislike  of  school,  teachers,  and  subjects,  is 
the  outcome.  Fear  of  failure  is  common,  regardless  of  intellectual 
abilities . 

Personal  adjustment  is  strongly  affected  by  difficulties  and 
failure  in  other  areas ,  since  these  have  the  psychological  effect  of 
lowering  self-esteem  and  creating  dissatisfaction  with  personal  qualities* 
which  in  turn  produces  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  in  human  relations.  Such 
difficulties  cause  the  individual  to  look  to  the  past  as  being  happier 
than  the  present,  to  escape  into  daydreams  in  which  the  keynote  is  success 
or  to  withdraw  from  further  attempt  at  adjustment.  Dissatisfaction  with 
personal  qualities  is  reflected  in  feelings  of  moodiness,  depression,  self 
criticism,  and  feelings  of  inferiority;  or  it  may  take  the  form  of  self- 
aggression,  as  in  expressions  of  hopelessness  or  suicidal  wishes.  Dislike 
of  self  may  also  be  shown  in  over-concern  for  the  problems  of  others ,  in 
espousal  of  causes,  and  in  strong  expressions  of  feeling  against  certain 
practices  or  customs,  such  as  smoking,  dancing,  and  dating.  Fears,  both 
generalized  and  particular,  which  arise  as  a  result  of  previous  exper¬ 
iences  ,  as  well  as  from  a  pervasive  feeling  of  insecurity,  are  other 
outcomes  of  personal  dissatisfactions  and  failures. 

Heterosexual  adjustment,  as  distinct  from  adjustment  to  people  in 
general,  is  closely  associated  with  social,  personal  and  home  adjustments, 
and  is  dependent  primarily  upon  earlier  home  relationships.  If  these 
experiences  are  happy,  succeeding  ones  are  likely  to  be  so  too.  Interest 
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in  the  opposite  sex  is  a  natural  progression,  and  occupies  a  major  part  of 
thinking  and  activity.  Dating,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  becomes  an 
important  aim  in  life,  while  not  dating  is  a  major  disaster. 

During  adolescence  questions  arise  as  to  the  future,  and  to  views 
formerly  held  regarding  religion ,  ethics ,  going  to  church ,  and  life  here¬ 
after.  Failure  to  maintain  standards,  or  to  adhere  to  early  moral  and 
religious  teaching,  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  guilt  and  uncertainty. 

Operationally  speaking,  therefore,  a  problem  is  that  situation 
which  is  significant  to  the  individual,  but  for  which  a  solution  is  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impossible  to  achieve.  These  situations  are  psychological 
barriers  which  have  their  origins  in  earlier  childhood,  in  the  immediate 
past,  and  in  present  experiences.  It  was  assumed  that  emotional  distur¬ 
bance  or  conflict ,  arising  as  a  result  of  these  blocks ,  is  expressed  or 
revealed  in  the  kind  and  quality  of  behavior,  and  that  the  conflict  could 
be  detected  and  interpreted  by  appropriate  methods  of  observation  and 
interpretation . 

Problem  Detection 

Reliable  information  about  personal  adjustment  is  not  easy  to 
obtain.  Observation  of  day-to-day  behavior  of  the  individual  may  provide 
a  key  to  problems  which  affect  emotional  balance.  Behavior  expressive  of 
the  quality  of  emotional  balance  may  be  either  overt  or  covert.  In  either 
case  it  may  be  the  result  of  basic  personality  disturbance  not  understood 
or  recognized  by  the  individual ,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  recognized 
difficulties.  In  the  latter  case,  the  individual  may  recognize  problems, 
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but  may  desire  to  conceal  them.  These  hidden  problems  may  be  unconsciously 
revealed  in  actions,  or  in  spoken  or  written  response  to  suitable  stimuli. 
Problems  which  the  individual  has ,  but  does  not  recognize  as  such ,  may  be 
unconsciously  revealed  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  assumed  that  with  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  observer, 
information  leading  to  problem  detection  can  be  obtained  by  observation  of 
behavior  in  the  classroom  and  elsewhere ,  and  in  reactions  obtained  from 
casual  conversation  and  from  the  counseling  interview.  Similarly,  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  obtained  from  observation  of  school  progress  and  achievement, 
from  anecdotal  records,  cumulative  records,  essays  and  other  sources.  These 
are  likely  to  be  highly  subjective  forms  of  observation,  and  in  addition, 
because  of  their  nature,  are  more  suitable  for  use  in  case  studies. 

Procedures  used  for  group  surveys  employ  either  the  direct  or  the 
indirect  method  of  approach.  The  first  method  is  represented  by  the 
questionnaire,  personal  inventory,  check-list,  and  self-rating  scale,  and 
the  second  by  projective  techniques  such  as  interpretation  of  ink -blots, 
picture-interpretation,  role  playing,  free-word  association,  sentence- 
completion,  and  others.  The  direct-question  technique  has  the  advantage 
of  ease  of  administration  and  classification  of  response,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  reasonably  effective  means  of  problem  detection.  Most 
authorities  agree,  however,  that  it  has  distinct  limitations  for  person¬ 
ality  exploration,  in  that  the  direct  questions  which  characterize  these 
instruments  may  cause  concealment  or  evasion.  In  addition,  problems 
which  are  not  recognized  by  the  individual  are  not  likely  to  be  discovered. 
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As  a  result  of  her  studies  of  personality  problems ,  Rhode^  found 
that  direct  questions  tend  to  put  the  individual  on  the  defensive,  and 
usually  prevent  him  from  disclosing  his  true  self.  She  also  found  that 
freedom  of  expression  was  adversely  affected,  since  the  questions  suggested 
the  answers. 

Projective  methods  for  personality  study  appear  to  avoid  the 
resistance  met  in  direct  questioning,  because  the  subject’s  attention  is 
turned  away  from  himself.  Frank'*'0  is  of  the  opinion  that  problem  diag¬ 
nosis  by  this  technique  reveals  needs ,  sentiments ,  feelings  and  attitudes 
which  the  subject  would  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  recognize  or  to  express 
in  direct  communication.  The  purpose  of  projective  techniques  is  to  gain 
insight  into  underlying  causes  of  behavior.  In  terms  of  method,  the 
individual  is  left  to  guess  the  examiner's  intent.  Bell'*''*'  uses  the  most 
common  meaning  of  "projection"  —  "to  cast  forward,"  which  is  the  action 
involved  in  these  techniques.  The  subject  manifests  his  state  of  mind 
in  them  by  "thrusting  it  out"  where  it  may  be  inspected.  In  the  "throwing" 
the  personality  is  not  grossly  modified;  it  is  only  externalized  in  behav¬ 
ior  that  is  typical  of  the  individual.  Bell  criticizes  this  type  of  test 
because  of  its  lack  of  standardization.  In  addition,  he  feels  that  the 

9 

Amanda  R.  Rhode,  "Explorations  in  Personality  by  the  Sentence 
Completion  Method,"  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology ,  1946,  pp.  169-181. 

10L.  K.  Frank,  "Projective  Methods  for  the  Study  of  Personality," 
Journal  of  Psychology  ,  3:  1939*  pp.  389-413. 

11J.  E.  Bell,  Pro iective  Techniques .  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  1948,  pp.  495-499. 
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sensitivity  of  the  method  to  interpersonal  relations  between  the  examiner 
and  the  subject,  and  the  difficulties  in  controlling  bias  of  the  examiner, 
may  show  itself  in  choosing  inappropriate  categorization  when  classifying 
responses,  and  especially  in  interpretation  of  responses.  He  feels  that  in 
all  of  these,  the  examiner  may  project  his  own  personality  as  easily  as 
has  the  subject.  Assumptions  of  reliability  and  validity  are  also  held  by 
Bell  to  be  open  to  question,  since  personality  theories,  to  which  projective 
techniques  are  freely  related,  are  themselves  lacking  in  validity,  but  are 
treated  as  being  valid.  Finally,  in  his  opinion,  the  misuse  of  the  test 
by  novices  could  lead  to  much  misunderstanding  and  even  actual  harm  to 
the  client. 

The  consensus  appears  to  be  that  the  subject  cannot  always  be 
depended  upon  to  tell  the  truth  about  himself,  especially  an  embarrassing 
or  humiliating  truth,  and  that  often  he  is  unable  to  appraise  himself  even 
if  he  wants  to  do  so.  However,  these  facts  hold  for  either  the  direct  or 
the  indirect  type  of  test.  Rotter1'2  believes,  in  referring  especially  to 
sentence-completions ,  that  responses  tend  to  provide  information  that  the 
subject  is  willing  to  give,  rather  than  what  he  cannot  help  giving. 

Granted  the  importance  of  these  objections ,  most  authorities  in  the  use 
of  the  projective  method  feel  that  responses  can  be  accepted  as  giving  a 
fair  picture  of  the  subject’s  feelings  and  opinions,  or  at  least  what  he 
is  willing  to  have  people  think.  Furthermore,  the  sentence  completions 
technique  represents  a  situation  standard  enough  to  permit  interpretation. 

^Rotter,  op.  cit. ,  p.  302. 
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Lorge  and  Thorndike1-^,  from  their  study  of  the  sentence-completion 


technique,  say  that  it  is  less  likely  to  be  thought  of  as  an  inquisition 
into  one's  character,  and  so  less  provocative  of  deceit.  Sentences,  they 
feel,  are  a  natural  stimuli,  and  when  fully  completed  are  more  likely  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  subject,  and  consequently  will  have  little  effect  on 
later  completions. 

Criteria  for  adequacy  of  an  instrument  designed  to  investigate 

problems  pertaining  to  the  personality  of  the  individuals  are  listed  by 
14 

Rhode  as  follows : 

1.  Range  of  stimuli  must  be  broad  enough  to  elicit  information 
of  all  phases  of  personality. 

2.  Responses  must  be  controlled  as  little  as  possible  by  the 
stimulus,  so  that  the  subject  may  have  freedom  of  expression. 

3.  Total  time  required  must  be  convenient  for  school  schedules. 
The  sentence-completion  device ,  of  which  the  Rotter  Incomplete 

Sentences  Blank  (ISB)^  is  an  example,  conforms  reasonably  well  to  the 
criteria  stated  above.  It  is  essentially  a  projective  technique  utiliz¬ 
ing  free  association  of  ideas.  In  response  to  sentence  beginnings,  the 
subject  inadvertently  reveals  his  true  self ,  since  there  is  no  way  in 
which  he  can  anticipate  the  significance  of  the  answers  for  personality 

^Irving  Lorge  and  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  "The  Value  of  Responses 
in  a  Sentence  Completion  Test  as  Indicators  of  Personal  Traits,"  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  25:1941,  pp.  191-199. 

^Rhode,  0£.  cit. 

Julian  B.  Rotter,  Incomplete  Sentences  Blank,  High  School  Form, 
New  York:  The  Psychological  Corporation,  1950* 
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study .  Rotter  states  that,  while  the  sentence-completion  method  of 

behavioral  observation  has  not  been  subjected  to  extensive  investigation, 

the  College  Form  of  the  ISB  has  probably  undergone  more  extensive  research 

than  any  of  the  many  completion  tests  now  in  use.  In  this  method  of 

personality  study,  as  in  other  projective  devices,  it  is  assumed  that  the 

subject  reflects  his  own  wishes ,  desires ,  fears ,  and  attitudes  in  the 

17 

sentences  he  completes.  The  sentence-completion  technique  thus  has  the 
advantages  attributed  to  other  projective  techniques ,  with  the  added 
recommendations  of  simplicity  of  procedure  in  administration,  and  com¬ 
parative  simplicity  of  interpretation. 

Because  of  the  somewhat  disguised  purpose  of  this  technique,  it 
was  considered  to  be  more  likely  to  produce  fruitful  results  for  the 
purpose  of  this  survey  than  was  the  direct-question  type  of  instrument, 
since  the  comparative  freedom  of  response  would  give  the  subjects  a 
better  opportunity  to  express  the  feelings  which  were  uppermost  in  their 
minds.  It  was  also  considered  that  problems  unrecognized  by  them  would 
be  unconsciously  revealed  in  the  responses  given.  The  degree  of  subject¬ 
ivity  involved  in  the  interpretation  of  the  responses  was  a  problem 
which  it  was  thought  could  be  overcome  reasonably  well  by  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  examiner. 

l  A 

Julian  B.  Rotter,  Social  Learning  and  Clinical  Psychology,  New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1954,  p.  305* 

^ ? Julian  B.  Rotter  and  Janet  S.  Rafferty,  Manual ,  The  Rotter 
Incomplete  Sentences  Blank,  College  Form,  New  York:  The  Psychological 
Corporation,  1950*  p.  3* 
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Because  of  the  greater  scope  and  quality  of  response  as 
compared  to  responses  on  the  direct  question  type  of  instrument,  and 
because  of  its  relative  ease  of  administration  and  interpretation,  the 
ISB  was  selected  for  use  in  this  survey. 
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CHAPTER  II 


RELATED  STUDIES 

Considerable  research  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  child  study 
and  there  is  available  a  large  body  of  valid  and  practical  information 
concerning  child  growth  and  development.  Adolescent  development  has  not 
yet  been  completely  explored,  though  the  growing  awareness  of  problems 
experienced  in  these  years  has  stimulated  among  psychologists  and  educa¬ 
tors  an  increasing  interest  in,  and  concern  for,  the  factors  in  adolescent 
adjustment.  This  awareness  has  been  brought  about  by  expanding  psycho¬ 
logical  insight,  and  was  required  by  the  changed  composition  of  the  young 
people  attending  high  schools.  These  young  people  are  tending  to  become 
a  cross  section  of  the  entire  culture,  with  a  wide  range  of  home  background, 
intellectual  abilities,  interests  and  needs. 

Techniques  Commonly  Used 

Various  methods  developed  for  the  study  of  adolescents  have  made 

possible  a  more  accurate  and  complete  inventory  of  their  problems. 

Techniques  may  involve  both  groups  and  individuals.  Hall^  used  diaries 

and  autobiographical  data.  A  similar  problem  source,  the  essay,  was  used 

2  3 

by  Remmers  and  Shimberg,  Pope,  and  others.  Methods  frequently  employed 


^G.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  2  Volumes,  New  York:  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts ,  1904. 

2H.  H.  Remmers  and  B.  Shimberg,  Examiner  Manual  for  the  SRA  Youth 
Inventory ,  Form  A.  Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates,  1949*  p»  H» 

3charlotte  Pope,  "Personal  Problems  of  High  School  Pupils," 

School  and  Society,  57*  1943*  pp.  443-448. 
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with  high  school  students  include  questionnaires ,  tests ,  rating  devices , 

check  lists,  and  inventories.  Personal  interviews,  projective  techniques, 

and  anecdotal  and  cumulative  records,  have  proven  useful  in  the  study  of 

4 

a  single  individual  over  a  long  period.  Garrison  quotes  a  seven-year 
study  of  this  kind  carried  out  by  Jones  s  which  provides  some  of  the  best 
available  data  on  the  adolescent. 

Interview  Techniques 

One  of  the  first  large  scale  surveys ,  using  the  personal  interview 
method,  was  done  by  Bell.^  This  survey  represents  one  of  the  early 
accomplishments  in  the  study  of  problems  of  adolescents.  In  attempting  to 
ascertain  true  conditions  during  the  depression  of  the  nineteen  thirties , 
survey  representatives  went  to  youth  themselves ,  and  by  means  of  personal 
interviews ,  secured  first-hand  information  and  opinions  from  more  than 
13*000  Maryland  boys  and  girls  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
The  fact  that  social  and  economic  forces  tended  to  freeze  social  levels 
and  groups  into  a  perrenial  status  quo  was  one  major  finding  of  the  survey. 
Educational  and  vocational  opportunities  of  youth  were  found  to  be  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  father's  income,  those  in  the  lower  economic  groups  being 

S[arl  C.  Garrison,  Psychology  of  Adolescence ,  New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1951.  p.  18. 

^Harold  E.  Jones,  Development  in  Adolescence ,  New  York:  Appleton- 
Century-Crofts ,  Inc.,  19^3*  pp.  443-448. 

^Howard  Bell,  Youth  Tell  Their  Story,  Washington,  D.C:  American 
Youth  Commission,  American  Council  on  Education,  1938. 
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forced  out  of  school  and  into  work  and  marriage  at  a  relatively  early 
age.  Only  one-fourth  of  those  interviewed  believed  there  was  no  youth 
problem.  Less  than  one-third  reported  that  they  had  no  perplexing 
personal  problem  of  their  own.  Of  the  young  people  who  specified  the 
nature  of  their  problems,  66.6  per  cent'  named  some  economic  problem  as 
giving  greatest  personal  concern. 

Sociological  studies  have  also  added  to  information  on  adolescents. 

O 

The  Lynd  survey  of  Middletown  gave  new  insight  into  the  structure  of 

society,  and  identified  class  divisions  and  groups  in  the  local  community. 

9 

A  later  sociological  study  made  by  Hollinshead,  and  reported  in  Elmtown's 
Youth,  has,  with  Middletown,  become  a  classic  in  this  field.  Hollinshead 
investigated  the  relationship  existing  between  the  behavior  of  735  adoles¬ 
cent  boys  and  girls,  thirteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  the  social 
status  of  their  families.  Seven  major  categories  of  social  behavior  were 
selected:  the  school,  the  church,  recreation,  cliques,  dates,  and  sex,  and 
the  findings  showed  that,  in  these  areas,  the  behavior  of  the  adolescent 
is  definitely  conditioned  by  the  home.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the  study 
was  the  diversity  of  behavior  exhibited  by  adolescents  of  the  different 
socio-economic  classes  in  their  day-to-day  activities.  This  contradicted 
the  commonly  accepted  idea  that  in  a  rather  narrowly  restricted  age  group, 

7 Ibid . ,  p.  250. 

^Robert  S.  Lynd  and  Helen  M.  Lynd,  Middletown.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  1929. 

9 August  B.  Hollinshead,  Elmtown 1 s  Youth .  New  York:  John  Wiley  and 
Sons ,  441  pp. 
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social  behavior  would  fall  into  a  more  or  less  common  pattern. 
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Inventory  Techniques 

The  study  of  the  problems  of  adolescents  may  also  be  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  gathering  of  data  for  the  construction  of  standardized 
check  lists  and  inventories.  As  an  example  of  surveys  carried  out  with 
this  objective  in  mind ,  those  done  in  the  process  of  developing  the  Mooney 
Problem  Check  Lists  are  representative ,  and  provide  in  themselves  accurate 
information  about  adolescent  problems.  The  check  lists  were  developed  by 
Mooney"*-0  in  1941  and  1942,  as  the  result  of  a  need  by  the  author  for  more 
efficient  group  methods  of  identifying  problems.  Items  were  selected  and 
developed  from  a  master  list  of  over  5  >000  obtained  from  analysis  of 
paragraphs  written  by  4,000  high  school  students  describing  their  personal 
problems ,  intensive  analysis  of  expressed  problems  of  250  students  in 
grades  seven  through  twelve,  and  a  review  of  5 >000  cards  itemizing  the 
"personal-educational"  needs  expressed  by  950  students  in  grades  six,  nine, 
and  twelve.  The  check  lists  were  revised  in  1950,  using  frequency  counts 
of  checked  problems  from  various  samplings  of  children  from  grade  five 
through  college ,  write-in  statements  from  completed  check -lists ,  and 
data  on  responses  to  a  preliminary  form. 

The  SRA  Youth  Inventory  is  the  result  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
more  recent  surveys  of  adolescent  problems ,  carried  out  in  connection  with 


10Ross  L.  Mooney  and  Leonard  V.  Gordon,  The  Mooney  Problem  Check 
Lists,  Manual.  New  York:  The  Psychological  Corpora tion,  1950  Revision, 
p.  11. 
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an  investigation  under  the  direction  of  Remnters  and  Shimberg.^  In  this 


study,  three  hundred  items  obtained  from  analysis  of  anonymous  essays 
were  placed  in  eight  categories  under  the  title,  "Problems  of  High  School 
Youth."  This  preliminary  form  of  the  SRA  Youth  Inventory  was  administered 
to  15*000  high  school  students  ranging  from  grade  nine  to  grade  twelve. 
Completed  forms  of  a  representative  sample  of  1,194  boys  and  1,306  girls 
were  analyzed ,  and  the  present  SRA  Youth  Inventory'*'2  is  the  outcome  of 
this  analysis. 


Essay  Techniques 

Pope^  made  a  study  of  the  problems  of  1 ,904  high  school  boys  and 
girls  from  eleven  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  students  wrote  anonymous 
essays  on  their  personal  problems ,  and  the  7  *103  problems  found  were  listed 
in  six  areas:  (l)  Study-Learning  Relationships,  (2)  Occupational  Adjust¬ 
ment,  (3)  Personal  Adjustment,  (4)  Home  Life  Relations,  (5)  Social  Adjust¬ 
ment,  (6)  Health  Problems. 


-^H.  H.  Remmers  and  B.  Shimberg,  Problems  of  High  School  Youth, 
Report  No.  21,  Indianapolis,  Indiana:  Purdue  University,  8:3*  April,  1949. 

12H.  H.  Remmers  and  3.  Shimberg,  Examiner  Manual  for  the  SRA  Youth 
Inventory ,  Form  A,  Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates,  1949,  p»  H* 

■^Charlotte  Pope,  "Personal  Problems  of  High  ochool  Pupils," 

School  and  Society ,  57 •  1943*  PP»  443-448. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  GIRLS  IN  PERCENTAGE  FORM  BY  GRADES 
AND  FOR  THE  TOTAL  GROUP 


Categories 

Grade  9 

Grade  10 

Grade  11 

Grade  12 

Total 

Study  Learning 

Relationships 

44 

47 

39 

39 

42 

Occupational 

Adjustments 

16 

15 

23 

34 

22 

Personal 

Adjustments 

15 

13 

15. 

11 

13 

Home  Life 

Relations 

15 

12 

12 

7 

11 

Social  Adjust¬ 
ments 

9 

12 

8 

7 

9 

Health  Problems 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

100.0 

101.0 

100.0 

101.0 

99.0 

Charlotte  Pope,  "Personal  Problems  of  High  School  Pupils," 

School  and  Society,  57:  1943,  pp*  443-448. 

Results  in  this  table  show  the  first  four  categories ,  School , 
Vocation,  Personal,  and  Home,  to  be  the  main  trouble  spots.  Of  the  six 
problem  areas,  Study-Learning  was  the  most  important  for  all  grades. 
Adolescent  girls  were  concerned  with  problems  of  home  study,  with  school 
progress,  tests,  and  marks.  Of  concern  also  were  criticisms  of  teachers, 
their  unfairness,  and  their  stern  attitude.  Girls  in  first  year  high 
school  were  most  troubled  about  school  progress ,  whereas  the  older  girls 
placed  emphasis  on  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  In  the  Personal 
Adjustment  area,  emotional  problems  involving  feelings  of  inferiority  and 
superiority  were  found.  Problems  of  social  adjustment  most  freoAuently 
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mentioned  were  those  of  making  friends ,  and  of  being  accepted  by  the  group. 
These  problems ,  as  well  as  those  found  in  home  relationships ,  decreased 
with  age. 


Problems  Submitted  to  Teachers 

14 

Norton  made  a  study  of  4,682  student  problems  submitted  in  one 
school  month  to  235  Michigan  high  school  teachers.  The  number  of  students 
involved  was  1,586  and  the  average  number  of  problems  submitted  to  each 
teacher  was  about  twenty.  Analysis  of  the  written  description  showed  the 
problems  falling  into  three  broad  categories:  (1)  School -Related  Problems, 
(2)  Non-School -Related  Problems,  (3)  Post-School-Related  Problems.  Numbers 
and  percentages  of  problems  found  by  this  categorization  method  are  shown 
in  Table  II  below. 


TABLE  II 

NUMBERS  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  PROBLEMS  OF  1,586  PUPILS  IN  57  MICHIGAN 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Category 

Total  Problems  in 
Each  Category 

Percentage  of  Total 
Problems  in  each 

Category 

School -Related  Problems 

1676 

35.8 

Non-School-Related  Problems 

1822 

38.9 

Post-School-Related  Problems 

1184 

25.3  . 

4,682 

100.0 

S.K.  Norton,  "Student  Problems  Met  By  the  Teacher,"  The  School  Review . 


Norton  felt  that  one  of  the  most  arresting  facts  to  come  to  light 


^S.  K.  Norton,  "Student  Problems  Met  by  the  Teacher,"  The  School 
Review ,  58:  1948,  pp.  404-409. 
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by  this  method  of  categorization,  was  that  the  greatest  frequency  of 
problems  found  was  not  in  the  school-related  area,  but  in  the  nonschool 
area,  where  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  problems  were  located.  This  finding 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Pope's"^  survey,  in  which  the  largest  cate¬ 
gory  was  Study-Learning,  with  44  per  cent  of  the  total.  Norton  found  that 
66  per  cent  of  the  problems  in  the  post-school  area  were  concerned  with 
vocational  guidance,  as  compared  to  59  per  cent  found  in  Pope’s  study. 

Comparative  Findings 

Different  surveys  have  shown  that  adolescent  problems  are  of  the 

same  kind.  While  some  variation  in  order  of  importance  is  evident,  there 

is  marked  consistency  in  the  relative  importance  which  high  school  students 

attach  to  problems  arising  from  school  work,  relationships  with  their 

parents,  teachers,  members  of  their  own  group,  choice  of  vocation,  financial 

matters,  and  personal  ad justment.^  Strang*^  found  that  physical,  emotional, 

social,  and  financial  problems  were  most  frequently  reported  by  students’ 

advisors.  In  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  problems  and  interests 

18 

of  784  boys  and  857  girls ,  Symonds  found  money  to  be  the  most  serious 

•^Pope,  op.  cit.,  pp.  443-448. 

•^Elizabeth  Hurlock,  Adolescent  Development ,  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1955*  P*  H* 

l?Ruth  Strang,  "Guidance  in  Personality  Development , ”  Thirty- 
seventh  Yearbook ♦  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education ,  Part  I, 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1938,  p.  197* 

18?ercival  M.  Symonds,  "Life  Problems  and  Interests  of  Adolescents," 
The  School  Review ,  44:  1936,  pp.  506-518. 
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problem  for  both  boys  and  girls.  This  finding,  in  agreement  with 

19 

Bell's  study  of  the  economic  problems  of  Maryland  young  people,  was  to 
be  expected,  since  both  surveys  were  made  when  economic  conditions  were 

relatively  unfavorable. 

_  20 

Remmers  and  Shimberg,  surveying  problems  of  2,500  high  school 

students ,  reported  the  percentage  of  pupils  checking  problems ,  and  not 

the  percentage  of  problems  checked  in  each  category.  However  the  picture 

provided  is  comparable,  since  in  constructing  the  survey  instrument,  items 

which  were  not  significant  were  discarded.  Findings  in  this  survey  agree 

that  the  school  area  is  a  potent  source  of  problems.  Those  most  frequently 

found  were  study  habits,  difficulty  in  concentrating,  and  too  much  homework. 

Students  also  wished  for  wider  choice  in  school  courses ,  more  help  in 

choosing  courses,  more  individual  help,  and  for  practical  work  experience. 

Criticism  of  teachers  which  Pope21  encountered  was  not  prominent, 

22 

though  Remmers  found  that  favoritism,  lack  of  encouragement,  and  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  make  clear  assignments;  were  common  complaints. 
Dislike  of  school  and  of  courses  and  desire  to  leave  school ,  were  found 
to  be  low  on  the  list  of  problems.  On  the  contrary  the  great  majority 
were  satisfied  and  wished  to  remain,  but  they"  wanted  to  know  more  about 

^Howard  M.  Bell,  Youth  Tell  Their  Story,  Washington,  D.C.: 

American  Youth  Commission,  American  Council  on  Education,  1938,  p.  250. 

2oH.  H.  Remmers  and  B.  Shimberg,  Examiner  Manual  for  the  SRA  Youth 
Inventory ,  Form  A.  Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates,  1949,  p.  11. 

2lPope ,  op.  cit.,  pp.  443-448. 

2^P.emmers  and  Shimberg,  ojd.  cit.  ,  p.  11. 
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their  progress  in  school  and  about  their  ability. 

Grade  differences  showed  that  problems  changed  with  increase  in 
age.  As  the  students  advanced  from  grade  nine  to  grade  twelve,  they  had 
less  difficulty  in  preparing  for  tests,  reciting  in  class,  understanding 
assignments,  and  expressing  themselves  in  words.  Need  for  help  in  choosing 
courses ,  the  need  for  individual  guidance ,  and  the  wish  to  know  more  about 
their  school  progress;  all  declined.  Criticism  of  teachers  and  dislike 
of  school  did  not  change.  There  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  desire 
for  courses  not  offered ,  for  more  vocational  courses ,  for  practical  work 
experience,  and  in  the  feeling  that  courses  were  too  far  removed  from 
practical  life. 

Table  Ill  presents  selected  items  from  the  category,  "Me  and  My 
School,"  which  were  checked  by  40  per  cent  or  more  of  the  students  in 
the  survey.  The  table  gives  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  girls 
checking,  and  the  percentage  of  boys  and  girls  combined  in  the  grade 
distribution.  This  latter  percentage  is  indicative  of  the  change  in 
importance  of  these  problems  as  the  students  advanced  in  age. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  GIRLS,  AND  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
COMBINED  BY  GRADES,  CHECKING  PROBLEMS 
UNDER  "ME  AND  MY  SCHOOL" 


Percentage  Grade  Percentage 

Item 

of  Girls 

Including  Boys 

Checking 

and  Girls 

9 

10 

11 

12 

How  much  ability  do  I  actually  have 

6l 

58 

59 

60 

60 

Wish  I  could  be  more  calm  when  I  recite 

60 

63 

57 

50 

49 

For  what  work  am  I  best  suited 

57 

58 

54 

53 

56 

How  to  study  more  effectively 

53 

51 

52 

55 

40 

Worry  about  tests 

52 

49 

43 

40 

38 

Difficulty  keeping  mind  on  studies 

51 

51 

54 

55 

54 

Am  I  likely  to  succeed 

47 

45 

45 

47 

42 

What  shall  I  do  after  high  school 

47 

47 

46 

49 

47 

What  courses  will  be  most  valuable  to  me 

46 

49 

49 

46 

39 

Difficulty  expressing  myself  in  words 

44 

43 

41 

41 

38 

Would  like  practical  work  experience 

43 

42 

47 

55 

48 

What  career  shall  I  pursue 

42 

42 

43 

42 

43 

Would  like  to  know  how  I'm  doing  in 

school 

40 

44 

42 

37 

20 

Want  courses  not  offered  in  my  school 

33 

27 

35 

41 

45 

H.  H.  Remmers  and  B.  Shimberg,  Problems 

of  High  Schoo' 

.  Youth, Report 

No.  21,  8:3,  April,  1949,  Purdue  University,  Appendix. 


The  percentages  seen  in  Table  III  agree  with  findings  in  other 
surveys  as  to  the  frequency  of  certain  school  problems.  That  questions 
of  the  future  are  also  important  was  shown  by  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
them.  Remmers23found  that  these  items  were  checked  by  40  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  students ,  with  great  interest  shown  concerning 
further  education,  as  well  as  interest  in  information  about  employment 
and  the  selection  of  suitable  vocations.  Grade  differences  showeo  that 
many  of  the  earlier  problems  decreased.  There  was  no  decrease  shown  in 


2^H.  H.  Remmers  and  B.  Shimberg,  Problems  of  High  School  Yopth. 
Report  No.  21,  Indianappolis ,  Indiana:  Purdue  University,  8:3 »  April ,19  9. 
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concern  over  occupational  opportunities  and  vocational  interests,  and 

there  was  an  increase  in  problems  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of 

the  student's  ability. 

24 

Bonar  also  found  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  problems  as 
students  moved  through  the  grades.  High  school  seniors  listed  jobs  and 
preparation  for  a  vocation  as  the  first  two  problems ,  while  school  problems 
were  comparatively  few.  The  juniors  were  more  concerned  with  preparing  for 
a  job  than  about  obtaining  it,  and  school  problems  were  of  more  importance 
to  them  than  they  were  to  the  seniors.  The  sophomores  placed  vocational 
problems  first,  and  school  problems  second. 

These  studies  have  shown  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  the 

school  is  an  important  source  of  trouble.  However,  much  of  the  literature 

on  adolescent  development  considers  the  home  to  be  the  cause  of  most  of 

the  adolescent's  difficulties.  Authorities  therefore  place  the  blame  on 

the  home  for  the  major  portion  of  the  adolescent's  problems,  while  the 

adolescent  himself  blames  the  school  as  the  major  source  of  difficulty. 

25 

Remmers  states  that  the  items  checked  by  the  individual  are  valid  for 
him,  and  whether  the  problems  are  real  or  only  imagined  is  of  little 
consequence. 

26 

Symonds  and  Jackson  employed  the  survey  method  to  locate  the 

2i+Hugh  S.  Bonar,  "High  School  Youth  List  Their  Anxieties,"  The 
School  Review,  50:  19^2,  pp.  512-515* 

25h.H.  Remmers  and  B.  Shimberg,  Examiner  Manual  for  the  SRA  Youth 
Inventory ,  Form  A,  Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates ,1949 »pp.  13-14. 

2^Fereival  M.  Symonds  and  C.E.  Jackson,  "An  Adjustment  Survey," 
Journal  of  Educational  Research ,  31:  1930 »  PP*  321-_?30. 
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source  of  student  difficulties.  Two  instruments  were  used.  A  questionnaire 
served  to  determine  the  pupil's  own  satisfaction  with  life  at  school  and 
at  home,  and  a  rating  device  to  estimate  his  reputation  for  social  adjust¬ 
ment  among  his  fellows.  In  the  questionnaire,  the  students  found  most  fault 
with  teachers,  curriculum,  and  general  personal  problems,  and  least  fault 
with  home,  social  life,  school,  and  other  pupils.  Fifty  of  the  questionnaires 
having  the  highest  scores ,  and  fifty  with  the  lowest  scores ,  gave  items 
which  differentiated  between  those  with  good  and  poor  adjustment.  Most  sig¬ 
nificant  items  among  the  nineteen  questions  included  were:  "Are  you  re¬ 
quired  to  take  subjects  that  you  dislike? " ,  "Do  your  teachers  require  too 
much  homework?",  "Do  you  often  fail  in  subjects  you  dislike?" ," Are  you 
doing  as  well  in  school  as  your  parents  expect  you  to  do?", "Do  you  think 
your  work  this  year  is  rather  monotonous?".  The  investigators  found  high 
correlation  between  the  total  score  obtained  on  the  questionnaire ,  and  those 
questions  which  had  to  do  xvlth  the  pupil's  success  in  school.  Items  con¬ 
cerning  friends,  adjustment  at  home,  and  social  life  at  school,  did  not 
give  a  clear-cut  distinction  between  those  making  high  and  low  scores. 
Observation  of  pupils  making  low  scores  indicated  that  home  life  and 
parental  attitudes  were  responsible  for  much  dissatisfaction  in  school , 
though  it  was  found  that  adjustment  to  home  life  was  the  section  concern¬ 
ing  which  the  pupils  expressed  least  dissatisfaction.  From  this  finding, 
the  authors  concluded  that  the  tendency  toward  criticism  and  discontent 
is  greater  in  new  than  in  old  situations ,  and  in  situations  where  compar¬ 


ison  of  status  can  be  made  with  others. 
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Home  Adjustment  Problems 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  literature  on  personal  adjustment 
places  the  blame  for  a  major  portion  of  the  adolescent's  difficulties  on 
the  home.  Various  studies  have  supported  this  view.  In  a  survey  of 

27 

problems  submitted  by  high  school  students  to  their  teachers ,  Norton  ' 

found  that  home-related  difficulties  were  most  numerous.  From  the  findings 

28 

of  a  sociological  study,  Hollinshead^  came  to  the  same  conclusion, 

29  , 

Remmers ,  however,  reported  only  one-fifth  of  all  problems  were  found  in 

30 

the  home  life  category,  Hurlock,  in  citing  several  authors  on  the 
subject ,  states  that  conflict  with  parents  on  the  part  of  adolescents 
during  high  school  years  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  latter's  desire  to 
gain  independence ,  and  to  enter  upon  a  new  social  status .  In  a  survey  of 

31 

5,500  high  school  seniors,  Elias  found  nine  areas  of  serious  disagree¬ 
ment  with  parents.  In  order  of  their  importance  for  girls,  they  were: 

(1)  home  duties,  (2)  spending  money,  (3)  outside  activities,  (4)  future 
plans,  (5)  attitude  toward  parents,  (6)  social  life,  (7)  school  work, 

(8)  friends,  (9)  choice  of  clothes. 

Using  a  sample  of  fifty  boys  and  seventy-eight  girls  in  junior 

^Norton,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  404-409. 

28Hollinshead  ,  ojd .  cit.  ,  p ,  441 . 

29H.  H.  Remmers  and  L.  M.  Spencer,  "All  Young  People  Have  Problems," 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  39:1950,  pp.  182-183. 

-^°Hurlock,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  459-460. 

^L.  J.  Elias,  High  School  Youth  Look  at  Their  Problems  .Pullman , 
Washington:  The  College  Bookstore,  State  College  of  Washington,  1949. 
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high  school,  Pflieger  found  a  high  percentage  of  problems  checked  in 
the  school  area,  and  a  low  percentage  in  that  of  home  and  family.  The 
average  number  of  school  problems  checked  was  3»06,  while  the  average  for 
home  problems  was  1.18.  Pflieger  suggested  that  reasons  for  the  large 
difference  might  be  that  the  school,  and  not  the  home,  is  the  chief  source 
of  difficulty,  and  that  the  school  places  the  blame  on  the  home  for  problems 
which  it  has  itself  created,  but  does  not  make  sufficient  effort  to  solve. 

On  the  other  hand,  children  may  wish  to  conceal  problems,  or  because  of 
familiarity  with  the  home,  they  may  be  unable  to  judge  impartially. 

Pflieger  also  reported  on  several  item  analyses  of  the  Mooney 
Froblem  Check  List,  in  which  he  found  problems  in  each  of  seven  areas 
marked  by  at  least  20  per  cent  of  boys  and  girls.  The  greatest  number  of 
problems  were  found  in  the  school  area,  while  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the 
group  checked  no  home  problems.  A  number  of  other  problem  areas  checked 
by  at  least  one  in  five,  were  health,  earning  money,  success  in  life,  and 
marriage. 

Landis  and  Stone^  concluded  from  a  study  of  democratic  and 
authoritarian  families ,  that  young  people  in  authoritarian  families  not 
only  have  more  problems  that  grow  directly  out  of  their  relationships 
with  parents ,  but  also  have  more  problems  in  fields  entirely  outside  the 

32 

E.  Pflieger,  "Pupil  Adjustment  Problems  and  a  Study  of  the 
Relationships  Between  Scores  on  the  California  Test  of  Personality  and 
the  Mooney  Froblem  Check  List,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research ,41:19^7 » 
pp.  265-278. 

-^Paul  H.  Landis  and  Carol  L.  Stone,  The  Relationship  of  Parental 
Authority  Patterns  to  Teenage  Adjustments .  Pullman,  Washington,  State 
College  of  Washington,  1952,  p.  28. 
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family,  such  as  in  the  community,  in  the  school,  in  personal  relationships, 
and  in  social  participation  generally. 

With  respect  to  the  relationship  in  problem  frequency  between  home 
problems  and  those  found  in  the  school  area ,  Garrison"^  says  that  most 
studies  of  adolescent  difficulties  are  made  by  people  concerned  with  the 
educational  program.  For  this  reason,  problems  related  to  the  home  are 
often  not  discovered,  or  are  neglected,  and  may  first  be  detected  only 
when  pupils  are  referred  to  special  services  such  as  the  psychological 
clinic.  He  states  that  among  boys  and  girls  referred  to  the  Education 
Clinic  of  City  College,  emotional  symptoms  related  to  home  problems 
ranked  first. 

35 

Remmers  and  Shimberg  found  from  analysis  of  essays  that  a  high 
proportion  of  adolescents  cited  difficulties  with  parents  as  a  major 
source  of  irritation,  but  in  an  inventory  survey  they  found  that  the 
strong  feeling  against  parents  was  not  quite  so  pronounced  as  had  been 
indicated  in  the  essays.  However,  they  felt  that  the  more  important  items 
indicated  attitudes  which  were  not  conducive  to  sound  mental  health.  In 
the  category,  "My  Home,  My  Parents  and  I,"  12  per  cent  of  the  girls  felt 
that  there  was  a  barrier  between  themselves  and  their  parents ,  23  per  cent 
said  they  could  not  discuss  personal  problems  with  their  parents ,  19  per 
cent  said  they  were  afraid  to  tell  their  parents  when  they  had  done  wrong, 

-^TCarl  C.  Garrison,  Psychology  of  Adolescence ,  New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1951,  p.  24. 

^H.  H.  Remmers  and  B.  Shimberg,  Problems  of  High  School  Youth, 
Report  No.  21,  Indianapolis,  Indiana:  Purdue  University,  8:3,  April,  1949. 
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10  per  cent  felt  they  were  a  burden  to  their  parents ,  7  per  cent  wanted 
to  leave  home,  and  5  per  cent  felt  they  did  not  belong  in  the  family. 
They  also  found  complaints  regarding  parental  interference  in  spending 
money,  and  intrusion  into  their  private  affairs. 

Personal  and  Social  Adjustment 

The  area  of  personal  adjustment  is  the  one  in  which  difficulties 

directly  affecting  mental  and  emotional  health  are  likely  to  appear. 

36 

Wickman,  in  a  pioneer  study  in  the  field  of  mental  hygiene,  reported 
teacher  ratings  of  the  relative  seriousness  of  problems ,  in  which 
immorality,  dishonesty,  and  transgressions  against  authors. ty  were  con¬ 
sidered  most  serious;  withdrawing,  recessive  personality  and  behavior 
traits  were  rated  as  less  serious.  Mental  hygienists  reversed  this 
order.  In  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  this  study  was  made,  there 
has  been  a  gradual  change  in  the  understanding  and  attitude  of  teachers 

toward  the  importance  of  emotional  conflicts ,  tensions ,  and  disturbances 

37 

that  are  often  associated  with  preadolescent  and  adolescent  growth. 

As  a  result,  the  number  of  classrooms  in  which  mental  hygiene  principles 

OO 

are  applied  is  increasing,  and  what  was  formerly  thought  of  as 

3^S.  K.  Wickman,  Children1 s  Behavior  and  Teachers ’  Attitudes , 

New  York:  The  Commonwealth  Fund,  Division  of  Publications,  1928. 

37j.  c.  Mitchell,  "A  Study  of  Teachers'  and  Mental  Hygienists' 
Rating  of  Certain  Behavior  Problems  of  Children,"  Journal  of  Educational 
Research,  36:19^3,  pp.  292-307* 

3 ^Mental  Health  in  Modern  Education,  The  Fifty-fourth  Yearbook  of 
the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education ,  Part  II ,  Chicago :  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1955 «  p*  2. 
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misbehavior  is  more  and  more  being  looked  upon  as  a  symptom  that  the  child 
is  in  need  of  help  in  his  personal  adjustment  problems. 

motional  instability  is  characterized  by  disproportionate  response 
to  situations  such  as  failure  or  disappointments ,  continuous  fluctuation 
between  elation  and  depression,  and  reactions  out  of  touch  with  reality. 

A  realistic  attitude  of  self-acceptance  is  essential  to  good  emotional 
balance.  In  a  study  of  the  self-concept  of  104  adolescent  junior  and 
senior  high  school  boys  and  girls,  McGregor^9  found  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a  consistent  tendency  for  girls,  more  than  for  boys,  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  all  areas  of  self-perception.  In  a  study  of  the  self-concept  of  384 

40 

boys  and  girls  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  Taschuk  found  that  girls 

were  more  self-accepting  than  were  boys ,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  the 

social  self  and  the  physical  self.  In  a  study  of  boys  and  girls  of  seven- 
„  41 

teen  years  of  age,  Ivins  et  al  found  that  they  exhibited  excessive 
emotional  instability.  Some  possible  causes  suggested  by  the  investigators 
were:  too  strong  an  attachment  or  dependence  on  parents,  tendency  toward 
violation  of  group  mores ,  emotional  conflicts  resulting  from  inability 
to  make  important  decisions,  repressed  frustrations,  and  rejection  by 
parents  and  acquaintances. 

"^John  R.  McGregor,  "A  Study  of  the  Self-Concept  and  Ideal -Concept 
in  Adolescence,"  The  Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research ,  1:3*  September, 
1955.  p.  15. 

4& 

N.  A.  Taschuk,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Self-Concept  of  Grade  Nine 
Students,"  The  Alberta  J oumal  of  Educational  Research,  3:2,  June,  1957»p.l02. 

^W.  H.  Ivins,  W.  H.  Fox,  and  David  Segel ,  A  Study  of  a  Secondary 
School  Program  in  Light  of  Characteristics  and  Needs  of  Youth .Indianapolis , 
Indiana:  Indiana  University,  School  of  Education,  25:6,  November,  1949 ,pp. 16*19. 
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It  might  be  expected  that  intellectual  handicap  would  be  prominently 

related  to  unsatisfactory  personal  and  social  adjustment.  However  Conrad 
42 

®t  al  found  that  the  importance  of  intellectual  status  is  usually  rela¬ 
tive  to  what  is  expected  of  a  person,  and  his  own  level  of  aspiration. 

They  concluded  that  in  the  main,  intelligence  offers  little  or  no  pre¬ 
diction  of  the  quality  of  adjustment;  while  pressure  to  achieve  may  be 
a  healthy  stimulus  to  one  individual ,  it  may  be  highly  disorganizing  to 

another  at  any  level  of  intelligence.  In  a  study  of  adolescent  self- 

43 

concept,  Taschuk  found  no  significant  relationship  between  intelligence 

44 

and  self-concept.  Rotter  states  that  the  student  of  average  or  lower 
ability  is  likely  to  suffer  from  emotional  disturbance  due  to  frequent 
failure  and  criticism.  When  these  failures  are  frequent  enough  and 
important  enough,  the  expectancy  for  their  occurrence  will  generalize 
to  affect  the  child  in  almost  all  areas  of  his  life. 

Lie 

Segel  found  that  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years , 
maladjustment  through  lack  of  general  mental  ability  is  one  of  the 


^Herbert  S.  Conrad,  Frank  N.  Freeman,  and  Harold  E.  Jones, 
Differential  Mental  Growth ,  Forty-third  Yearbook,  Part  I,  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1944,  pp.  165-181. 

43 

Taschuk,  o£.  cit. ,  p.  102. 

44 

Julian  B.  Rotter,  Social  Learning  and  Clinical  Psychology , 

New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1954,  p.  417. 

^■^David  Segel ,  Intellectual  Abilities  in  the  Adolescent  Period: 
Their  Growth  and  Development ,  Bulletin  1948,  No.  6,  Washington,  D.C.: 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Education,  p.  27. 
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important  factors  causing  adolescents  to  leave  school.  He  says  that 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  years ,  such  maladjustment 
declines  in  influence ,  since  many  of  the  pupils  of  lower  mental  ability 
have  already  left  school.  Those  who  remain  are  better  able  to  choose 
courses  suited  to  their  ability,  and  so  are  able  to  handle  their  work 
more  successfully. 


Incidence  of  Maladjustment 

46 

Garrison  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  extent  of  maladjustment 
among  adolescents  in  the  school  is  far  greater  than  the  majority  of 
teachers  realize ,  and  while  not  expected  to  be  specialists  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  severe  problem  cases ,  they  should  have  an  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  problems ,  and  be  able  to  give  individual  attention  to 
any  who  are,  or  who  show  signs  of  becoming  out  of  step  with  the  rest. 

The  incidence  of  maladjustment  among  English  school  children  from 
six  to  fourteen  years  was  the  subject  of  three  surveys  in  the  years  1952 
and  1953»^The  findings  suggested  that  about  one  per  cent  of  school 
children  need  treatment  in  any  one  year. 

In  a  mental  health  survey  carried  out  in  the  school  system  of 

^Karl  C.  Garrison,  Psychology  of  Adolescence,  New  York:  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  1951.  p.  361. 

4?The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Maladjusted  Children ,  London, 
England:  Ministry  of  Education,  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1955» 
reprinted  1956,  pp.  138-172. 
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Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  "  it  was  found  that  of  the  total  school  population 

of  8,500  children,  81  per  cent  were  well  adjusted,  19  per  cent  were  poorly 

adjusted,  and  2  per  cent  were  severely  maladjusted.  Norton4^  found  that 

emotional  instability  and  borderline  psychiatric  cases  accounted  for  2.5 

per  cent  of  1,822  problems  in  the  personal  characteristics  area.  The 

'White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection^0  revealed  that 

one  of  every  eight  children  is  poorly  adjusted,  and  that  in  the  average 

classroom  of  thirty,  there  are  at  least  three  children  with  severe 

emotional  problems.  From  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Education 

Association  comes  the  following  statement 

It  is  estimated  that  one  out  of  every  twenty  children  in  our  schools 
today  is  destined  to  spend  some  time  in  a  mental  hospital.  The  cure  of 
mental  ills  must  be  left  largely  to  the  specialist.  Prevention  depends 
upon  diagnosis  of  early  symptoms,  in  which  the  teacher  can  help.  The 
growth  of  mental  health  as  a  positive,  robust  quality  takes  place  in 
association  with  intellectual  and  emotional  development,  a  function 
of  the  school.  ...Mental  hygiene  should  be  introduced  more  generally 
into  our  school  studies ,  the  principles  of  mental  health  should  be 
recognized  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school 
program,  and  mental  health  specialists  should  be  available  to  those 
who  need  treatment. 


4®Gwen  Andrew  and  Hilda  Lockwood,  "Teachers'  Evaluation  of  the 
Mental  Health  Status  of  Their  Pupils,"  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 

47 : 1954  *  pp.  631-63 5. 

49S.  K.  Norton,  "Student  Problems  Met  by  the  Teacher,"  The  School 
Review ,  56:1948,  pp.  404-409. 

5° The  Adolescent  in  The  Family.  New  York:  Appleton-Century , 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  Section  III, 
Education  and  Training,  1934,  p.  101. 

^-National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,  Proceedings 
of  the  Eighty- seventh  Annual  Meeting ,  Washington,  D.C. :  The  Association, 
87:1949,  pp.  321  and  325. 
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The  interview  has  probably  been  used  more  than  any  other  device 
for  the  study  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  for  validation  of  other 
personality  measures.  In  spite  of  this,  little  has  been  done  to  analyze 
the  techniques  of  interviewing  for  potential  sources  of  error,  or  to 
compare  different  techniques  to  determine  their  value  for  securing  more 
reliable  or  useful  information.  Rotter^2  points  to  the  need  for  struc¬ 
tured  interviews  with  clearly  defined  objectives. 

Self-report  techniques,  such  as  the  questionnaire  or  inventoiy, 

rely  on  the  individual's  insight  into  himself.  These  techniques  are 

based  on  the  assumption  that  the  subject  is  willing  to  tell  the  truth  to 

himself  and  to  the  investigator,  that  he  understands  the  questionnaire 

or  inventory  items ,  and  that  his  reaction  to  the  items  is  the  same  as 

53 

that  of  other  subjects  who  take  the  test.  Cronbach  says  that  there  is 
little  direct  evidence  that  subjects  can  be  relied  upon  to  tell  the  truth 
about  themselves;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  considerable  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  sometimes  conceal  evidence  which  they  consider  damaging; 
and  psychoanylitic  studies  call  attention  to  repression  whereby  we  conceal 
from  ourselves  memories  which  would  be  unwelcome.  In  view  of  these 

52 

Julian  B.  Rotter,  Social  Learning  and  Clinical  Psychology, 

New  York:  Prentice-Hall ,  Inc.,  195^ »  P*  251. 

■53Lee  J.  Cronbach,  Essentials  of  Psychological  Testing.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  19^9*  p.  309* 
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difficulties,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  instruments  of  this  type  should 
never  be  employed  where  acceptable  substitutes  are  available, though  where 
economy  of  time  is  a  factor,  he  believes  that  their  use  is  certain  to 
increase.  Ellis^  considers  them  a  form  of  standardized  interview,  used 
as  a  supplementary  device  to  locate  problem  areas,  to  discover  those  who 
need  help  and  who  might  otherwise  be  overlooked, to  confirm  clinical 
hunches,  or  to  provide  a  point  of  departure  for  the  interview. 

Rating  scales  serve  as  a  means  of  summarizing  direct  observations , 
as  well  as  a  device  for  obtaining  descriptions  of  the  subject  from  judges 
who  are  familiar  with  his  behavior  in  the  past.  They  are  popular  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  can  be  numerically  treated ,  but  Cronbach^J  warns  of 
the  danger  of  observer  errors ,  and  of  the  halo  effect  which  is  likely  to 
affect  judgment. 

Check  lists  are  considered  to  be  useful  in  pointing  out  major  areas 
of  difficulty  among  students  at  various  age  levels.  Administered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year ,  and  again  near  the  end ,  they  reveal  changes  in  the 
kinds  of  problems  experienced.  For  individual  use,  anecdotal  records, 
kept  over  a  period  of  time,  are  thought  to  provide  a  more  useful  and  richer 
picture  of  the  individual  than  any  other  equally  simple  technique. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  no  instrument  in  itself  provides 
adequate  information  for  the  study  of  either  the  individual  or  of  the 
group ,  and  that  appraisal  of  the  child  still  is ,  and  perhaps  always  will 

-^Albert  Ellis,  "The  Validity  of  Personality  Questionnaires," 

The  Psychological  Bulletin,  43:1946,  pp.  385-440. 

^Cronbach,  ojd.  cit. ,  p.  395-396. 
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be  a  matter  of  teacher  understanding  of  the  child.  This  implies  the 
use  of  observations ,  anecdotal  records ,  a  knowledge  of  the  social  status 
of  the  child ,  and  the  use  of  measuring  instruments  as  their  validity  is 
established  and  confirmed  by  independent  investigators. 

Conclusions 

This  brief  review  of  adolescent  problems  has  served  a  two-fold 
purpose.  It  has  reviewed  research  procedures  employed  in  studying  these 
problems,  and  has  summarized  findings  concerning  their  nature,  extent, 
and  distribution.  The  studies  have  shown  that  adolescents  have  many 
problems  and  are  sensitive  to  them.  Some  of  the  large  scale  surveys 
using  the  direct  approach  to  the  discovery  of  problems  have  been  reported 
in  this  chapter.  Another  means  of  accomplishing  a  similar  end  is  the 
indirect  approach,  in  which  the  individual  is  permitted  freedom  to 
express  feelings  and  attitudes  about  his  wishes,  desires,  fears,  and 
failures ,  in  any  and  all  areas  which  are  important  to  him.  The  chapters 
which  follow  attempt  to  report  the  method ,  procedure ,  and  findings  of 
such  a  survey  of  the  problems  of  adolescent  high  school  girls. 
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CHAPTER  III 


DESIGN  AND  INSTRUMENTATION 
Purpose  of  the  Survey  and  the  Sample  Used 

This  survey  of  the  problem  of  adolescent  high  school  girls  was 
carried  out  in  connection  with  t'le  guidance  and  counseling  program  of  a 
large  composite  high  school  in  Edmonton.  The  main  purpose  of  the  survey 
was  to  determine  the  number,  type,  and  distribution  of  problems  for  each 
age  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years.  A  further  purpose  was  to  evaluate 
the  survey  instrument  as  a  group  screening  device. 

The  senior  high  school  in  which  the  major  part  of  the  survey  was 
made  had  an  enrolment  of  1 ,400  students ,  about  half  of  whom  were  girls 
ranging  in  age  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years.  It  was  expected  that  this 
large  group  would  provide  a  representative  sample  from  which  to  obtain 
the  problems  typical  of  girls  of  these  ages.  Girls  of  fourteen  years  were 
obtained  from  junior  high  schools.  Since  these  schools  had  smaller  enrol¬ 
ments,  this  sample  was  expected  to  be  somewhat  less  representative. 

The  only  standards  used  for  selection  of  the  sample  were  those  of 
age  and  availability.  Factors  such  as  ability,  school  achievement,  or 
socio-economic  status ,  were  not  considered  either  in  selection  of  the 
sample  or  in  interpretation  of  the  survey  findings. 
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Rotter’s  Incomplete  Sentences  Blank,  High  School  Form  (ISB) the 
semi-projective  sentences  completion  blank  successfully  employed  in  a 
pilot  survey,  was  the  instrument  selected  for  the  problem  survey.  Sentence 
completions  made  by  the  subject  to  stems  provided  on  the  blank  became  a 
standardized  means  of  behavior  observation.  It  was  expected  that  the 
subject’s  desires,  wishes,  and  fears  about  things  important  to  her  would 
be  reflected  in  the  completions.  The  time  required,  the  ease  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  relative  simplicity  of  interpretation  of  responses  were 
other  characteristics  which  rendered  the  ISB  suitable  for  use  in  the 
survey. 

The  ISB,  adapted  by  Rotter  from  the  College  Form  of  the  same 
instrument,  consists  of  forty  short,  unstructured  stems  printed  on  both 
sides  of  a  single  sheet,  ’With  suitable  spaces  provided  for  the  completions. 
Words  may  be  crowded  on  the  line ,  but  such  responses  do  not  disrupt  the 
categorization  scheme  used  in  the  survey.  Some  disguise  in  the  purpose  of 
the  ISB  is  present,  though  Rotter2  says  that  sophisticated  subjects  may 
recognize  the  intent  and  be  able  to  conceal  their  true  feelings. 

Reliability  and  Validity  of  the  ISB 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  obtain  the  types  and 

^Incomplete  Sentences  Blank-High  School  Form ,  New  York:  The 
Psychological  Corporation,  1950* 

2 Julian  B.  Rotter,  and  Janet  E.  Rafferty,  Manual ,  The  Rotter 
Incomplete  Sentences  Blank ,  College  Form,  New  York:  The  Psychological 
Corporation,  1950 »  p.  4. 
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frequency  of  occurrence  of  adolescent  problems,  Rotter's  method  of  measur¬ 
ing  the  subject's  quality  of  adjustment  was  not  used.  For  this  reason, 
evidence  of  validity  and  reliability  presented  in  the  Manual  for  the  ISB 
does  not  apply  to  the  survey  data.  The  present  scheme  of  problem  cate¬ 
gorization  was  a  departure,  both  in  method  and  in  purpose,  from  the  use 
originally  designed  for  the  instrument.  However,  Rotter's  interpretation 
of  conflict  was  relied  upon  for  problem  recognition,  and  typical  completions 
provided  in  the  Manual  were  used  as  a  basis  for  categorizing  the  subject's 
answers . 

Because  of  their  relative  newness ,  sentence-completion  instruments 
have  not  been  subjected  to  extensive  investigation.  Rotter^  says  that 
some  tests  of  reliability  and  validity  for  this  type  of  instrument  have 
been  negative,  but  that  reliable  scoring  systems  can  be  developed.  The 
principle  of  scoring  is  based  on  the  comparison  of  items  with  those 
obtained  from  a  study  of  typical  cases.  Rotter  and  Willerman  used  an 
earlier  form  of  the  Incomplete  Sentences  Blank  in  194?  for  screening  of 
Army  personnel:  and  Rotter,  Rafferty,  and  Schachtitz ,  used  the  ISB, 

College  Form,  in  1949  for  screening  maladjusted  college  students.  Rotter 
says  that  the  inter-scorer  reliability  for  such  samples  has  been  .96  for 
those  working  on  the  development  of  ISB  Manuals:  and  .90  for  scorers 
trained  only  through  reading  the  Manual.  He  refers  to  a  1952  study  by 
Walter,  using  the  ISB,  College  Form,  which  found  retest  reliability  for 

^ Julian  B.  Rotter,  Social  Learning  and  Clinical  Psychology ,  New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1954,  pp.  305-309. 
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forty  subjects  over  a  two  week  period  was  .83;  and  .81  for  eighty  subjects 
following  a  one-week  period.  Rotter  also  states  that  few  validity  studies 
have  been  attempted  on  the  subjective  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  test 
responses.  One  study  by  Blyth  investigated  the  efficiency  of  the  ISB  as 
a  measure  of  dependency.  In  it  he  was  able  to  predict  significantly  better 
than  chance  the  number  of  sessions  for  patients  in  a  mental  hygiene  clinic. 


Administration  of  the  ISB 

Administration  of  the  ISB  to  a  large  group  is  relatively  easy  and 

u, 

requires  no  special  training.  Rotter  states  that  group  administration 
results  in  no  apparent  loss  of  validity.  Individual  administration  is 
possible,  and  once  started,  the  subject  can  complete  the  test  without 
supervision. 

These  factors  were  of  importance  in  planning  the  survey,  since  both 
group  and  individual  administration  were  necessary,  and  the  ISB  was  to  be 
administered  by  classroom  teachers.  In  order  to  maintain  uniformity,  a 
typed  set  of  instructions  was  prepared,  and  was  read  by  the  teacher, 
foil owing  the  distribution  of  the  Rotter  Blanks.  These  instructions  are 
shown  in  Appendix  B." 

The  ISB  blanks  were  administered  to  425  girls  between  the  ages  of 

Julian  B.  Rotter  and  Janet  E.  Rafferty,  Manual ,  The  Rotter 
Incomplete  Sentences  Blank ,  College  Form,  Mew  York:  The  Psychological 
Corporation,  1950*  p.  4. 

^Instructions  for  Administration  of  Rotter  Incomplete  Sentences 
Blank,  High  School  Form,  Appendix  B. 
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fourteen  and  eighteen  years.  Of  these  girls,  100  were  at  the  fourteen 
year  level,  100  were  fifteen,  100  were  sixteen,  eighty-nine  were  seventeen, 
and  thirty-six  were  eighteen  years  of  age.  For  convenience  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  classes  composed  altogether  of  girls  were  selected  wherever 
possible.  In  grades  nine  and  ten,  where  the  majority  of  the  two  younger 
age  groups  were  found ,  home  economics  and  health  classes  provided  the 
subjects  required.  Home  economics,  while  not  compulsory  in  grade  nine,  is 
taken  by  all  the  girls  in  that  grade.  This  meant  that  all  grade  nine  girls 
in  the  schools  selected  were  included  in  the  survey.  Health  is  a  compul¬ 
sory  subject  in  grade  ten,  therefore  these  classes  included  all  the  grade 
ten  girls  in  the  school. 

With  the  exception  of  home  economics  classes  in  the  senior  high 
school,  girls  of  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen  years  of  age  were  not 
found  in  unmixed  classes.  While  there  was  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
sufficient  number  of  girls  of  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  classes  mentioned, 
the  same  was  not  true  of  the  two  older  groups.  These  girls  were,  for  the 
most  part,  in  grade  twelve,  and  for  reasons  of  class  management,  inter¬ 
ruption  of  class  routine ,  and  the  time  required  for  administration  of  the 
ISB  blanks ,  the  numbeis in  these  two  groups  were  less  than  had  been 
planned . 

Some  bias  may  have  been  introduced ,  since  some  of  the  classes 
included  were  in  business  education,  and,  therefore,  composed  largely  of 
non-matriculation  students.  A  few  of  the  blanks  for  the  two  older  groups 
were  individually  administered. 
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Problem  Recognition  and  Interpretation 
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If  problems  are  to  be  recognized ,  some  basis  for  recognition  is 
necessary.  A  problem  is  defined  as  a  question  for  discussion  and  settle¬ 
ment,  or  a  matter  of  uncertainty  which  may  be  difficult  of  solution,  and 
conflict  is  defined  as  a  struggle  to  resist  or  overcome  this  situation. 

Any  problem  that  stimulates  antagonism,  and  makes  possible  different  or 
alternative  behavior  is  a  conflict  situation,  and  the  person  so  stimulated 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  conflict. 

Since  many  problem  situations  confront  the  individual  with  alter¬ 
natives  ,  our  concern  is  over  the  choice  which  a  person  makes.  If  the 
choice  leads  to  effective  behavior,  satisfaction  will  result.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  choice  leads  to  conflictive  behavior,  dissatisfaction 
and  conflict  will  result. 

Adjustment  may  be  said  to  be  the  process  of  making  choices,  and 
may  be  thought  of  as  taking  place  on  a  continuum,  with  highly  positive, 
or  optimistic  response  at  one  extreme,  through  neutral  or  impersonal 
behavior,  to  negative  behavior  indicative  of  severe  conflict  at  the  other 
extreme.  Stems  on  the  ISB  are  intended  to  stimulate  intellectual  and 
emotional  response  to  the  conflict  situation  which  will  be  reflected  in 
the  completions  made.  The  degree  of  conflict  present  in  the  response  is 
measured  by  comparison  of  the  completions  with  typical  completions  for 
each  of  seven  points  of  the  adjustment  continuum.  Each  point  is  given 
an  appropriate  weighting,  and  the  total  score  obtained  is  the  score  for 
the  quality  of  adjustment. 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  survey  was  not  the  study  of  the  degree  of 
conflict  present  in  the  completions.  Rather  the  primary  purpose  was  to 
locate  the  problems,  and  study  their  nature  and  distribution.  Problem 
recognition  was  necessary  for  problem  location,  and,  as  a  basis  for  this, 
Rotter’s  explanation  of  conflict,  and  the  nature  of  conflictive  behavior, 
was  relied  upon.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  recognize  and  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  completions  obtained  on  the  ISB  blanks.  For  example, 
completions  such  as,  "I  hate  ...  people,"  and,  "I  hate  ...  bossy  teachers," 
are  both  indicative  of  hostility  against  others ,  and  so  would  be  interpreted 
as  problems.  The  classification  of  problems  depended  on  the  area  of  origin. 
The  problem  expressed  in  the  first  completion,  with  reference  to  people 
in  general,  was  therefore  placed  in  one  area,  while  the  second,  indicating 
hostility  related  to  the  school,  was  placed  in  its  appropriate  location. 
Problems  obtained  from  completions  expressing  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward 
the  self,  such  as,  "I  wish  ...  I  were  dead,"  were  placed  in  the  area  with 
those  indicative  of  self-dissatisf action.  A  further  explanation  of  problem 
classification  follows. 


Problem  Classification 

Classification  of  data  involves  selection  of  problem  areas  which 
will  include  all  the  data,  with  clear  definition  of  each  area.  For  this 
purpose ,  the  ten  categories  recommended  in  the  pilot  study  previously 
mentioned  were  chosen,  and  one  further  category  was  added  to  cover 
problems  indicative  of  escape  tendency.  In  the  pilot  survey,  these 
problems  had  been  included  in  one  of  the  ten  categories ,  but  it  was  felt 
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that  the  separate  category  would  be  useful. 

The  ten  categories  developed  by  the  pilot  survey  were  based  on 
the  problems  of  high  school  girls  expressed  in  the  completions  of  the 
Rotter  Incomplete  Sentences  Blank,  High  School  Form.  The  problems  so 
secured  were  first  classified  according  to  the  eleven  categories  of 
the  Mooney  Problem  Check  List,  High  School  Form.  Those  categories 
which  obtained  few  problems  were  eliminated,  or  combined  with  closely- 
related  categories.  The  final  arrangement  of  ten  categories  was 
arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  the  percentages  of  total  problems  which 
were  found  in  the  various  areas ,  and  the  percentage  of  girls  having 
these  problems.  In  other  words,  the  ten  categories  which  were  the 
outcome  of  the  pilot  survey,  represented  problem  areas  in  which  most 
of  the  problems  of  the  girls  appeared. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  eleven  categories  of  the  Mooney 

£ 

Problem  Check  List,  and  the  ten  categories  chosen  for  this  survey  are 
given  in  Table  IV.  An  eleventh  category,  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy- 
Tendency,  was  added  later. 


6 Ross  L.  Mooney  and  Leonard  V.  Gordon,  Manual ,  The  Mooney  Problem 
Check  List,  New  York:  The  Psychological  Corporation,  1950,  p.  4. 
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COMPARISON  OF  CATEGORIES  OF  THE  MOONEY  PROBLEM  CHECK  LIST, 
AND  CATEGORIES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  SURVEY 


Categories  of  the  Mooney 

Problem  Check  List 

Key 

Categories  Employed  in 

This  Survey 

Key 

Health  and  Physical  Development 

HPD 

Health 

He 

Finances ,  Living  Conditions  and 

Employment 

FLE 

Economic 

Ec 

Social  and  Recreational 

Activities 

SRA 

Social -Recreational 

SR 

Social -Psychological  Relations 

SPR 

Social-Psychological 

SP 

Personal-Psychological  Relations 

PFR 

Personal-Psychological 

PP 

Courtship,  Sex  and  Marriage 

CSM 

Heterosexual  Relationships 

HR 

Home  and  Family 

HF 

Home-Family-Relationships 

HF 

Morals  and  Religion 

MR 

Morals  and  Religion 

MR 

Adjustment  to  College  (School) 

ACW 

Study-Learning 

SL 

Work 

ASW 

The  Future:  Vocational  and 

Educational 

FVE 

The  Future 

Fu 

Curriculum  and  Teaching 

CTP 

Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy 

Fa 

Procedures 

Tendency 

In  Table  IV  it  is  seen  that  the  Mooney  category,  Health  and 


Physical  Development,  is  replaced  in  the  present  survey  list  of  cate¬ 
gories  by  Health,  Finances,  Living  Conditions  and  Employment  is  replaced 
by  Economic,  and  the  Social  and  Recreational  Activities  category  is 
replaced  by  Social -Re creational.  Social-Psychological,  Personal - 
Fsychological ,  and  Morals  and  Religion  categories  remain  the  same. 

The  categories  in  the  Mooney  classification  scheme  intended  for 
academic  problems,  Adjustment  to  College  (School),  and  Curriculum 
and  Teaching  Procedures,  are  replaced  by  Study-Learning.  The  category, 
Courtship,  Sex  and  Marriage  is  replaced  by  Heterosexual  Relationships, 
and  problems  with  reference  to  marriage  are  subsumed  under  The  Future 
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category,  as  are  any  educational  or  vocational  problems  with  reference  to 
the  future.  Ihe  category,  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency  was  added 
to  cover  problems  indicative  of  escape  tendency. 

To  use  the  classification  scheme  just  described,  it  was  necessary 
first  to  recognize  the  typical  responses  indicative  of  conflict.  Secondly, 
it  was  necessary  to  determine  the  category  to  which  the  conflict  response 
should  be  referred.  In  order  to  do  this,  typical  completions  for  each 
category  were  selected  as  sample  categorizations  from  completions  in  the 
pilot  survey,  and  from  those  provided  in  the  Rotter  Manual.  The  task  of 
categorization  became  the  matching  of  conflict  responses  with  those  assigned 
as  typical  to  each  category.  The  complete  classification  scheme  is 
contained  in  Appendix  cj 

In  order  to  record  the  problems  as  classified  by  the  procedure 
described  above,  data  sheets  were  used.  Each  ISB  blank  was  given  a 
number  which  was  entered  in  the  appropriate  column  in  the  data  sheet. 

The  problem  responses  noted  on  each  blank  were  placed  in  their  proper 
category,  the  response  number  corresponding  to  the  numbered  sentence  on 
the  blank  to  which  it  referred.  Columns  were  added  to  obtain  the  totals 
in  each  category.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  category  totals  were 
also  expressed  in  percentage  form.  An  example  of  the  data  sheet  used  is 

Q 

found  in  Appendix  D.  Supplementary  instructions  for  scoring  are 

9 

included  in  Appendix  C. 

7 Appendix  C. 

O 

Appendix  D,  Data  Sheet. 

9Appendix  C. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RELIABILITY  AND  VALIDITY 

Since  the  scheme  for  categorization  of  problems  found  in  the  ISB 
completions  described  in  the  last  chapter  was  novel  and  untried,  its 
reliability  had  to  be  established.  The  dependability  of  the  findings 
required  objectivity  and  consistency  in  interpretation  of  the  sentence 
completions ,  as  well  as  accuracy  in  categorization  of  the  problems 
obtained.  This  involved  both  inter-scorer  and  intra-scorer  agreement. 
It  was  necessary  also  that  the  subject's  responses  show  stability  in  a 
test-retest  situation  if  the  method  of  classification  was  to  be  of  any 
value. 


Inter-Scorer  Reliability 

To  secure  inter-scorer  agreement,  a  committee  of  two  graduate 
students  and  the  writer  categorized  one  set  of  twenty-five  ISB  blanks 
according  to  the  classification  scheme  worked  out  for  the  survey.  Each 
member  then  categorized  the  problems  contained  in  the  completions  on 
twenty-five  blanks.  These  were  checked  by  the  writer.  From  this  experi¬ 
ence  the  examiners  were  able  to  come  to  reasonable  agreement  before  final 
categorization  of  the  data.  For  this  final  categorization,  one  examiner 
scored  the  blanks  completed  by  girls  of  fourteen ,  and  another  those  of 
the  girls  of  fifteen  years.  The  writer  scored  the  remainder.  Fifty 
blanks  completed  by  the  girls  of  fifteen  years  were  recategorized  by  the 
writer.  The  data  presenting  inter-scorer  agreement ,  with  problems 
expressed  in  number  and  per  cent  form,  are  contained  in  Table  V. 


TABLE  V 
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INTER-SCORER  RELIABILITY  AS  DETERMINED  BY 
CATEGORIZING  AND  RECATEGORIZING  PROBLEMS 
OF  GIRLS  OF  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 


Categories 

He  Ec  SR 

SP  PP  HR 

HF 

MR  SL  Fu  Fa  Total  Average 

Numbers3, 

63  30  21 

59  156  29 

57 

7  172  30  3  627 

12.5 

Per  cent3 

10.1  U.8  3.U 

9.U  2U.9  U.6 

9.1 

1.1  27.  U  U.8  .5  100.1 

Numbers*5 

89  3U  U2 

110  223  65 

93 

23  187  U6  3U  9U6 

19.2 

Per  cent*5 

9.U  3.6  h.5 

n.6  23.6  6.9 

9.8 

2.U  19.8  U.6  3.6  99.8 

N  -  SO 


He 

Health 

HR 

Heterosexual  Relationships 

Ec 

Economic 

HF 

Home-Family  Relationships 

SR 

Social-Recreational 

MR 

Morals  and  Religion 

SP 

Soc ial-Psychological 

SL 

Study-Learning 

PP 

Personal-Psychological 

Fu 

The  Future 

Fa  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency 


a.  Problems  of  fifty  girls  of  fifteen  years  categorized 
by  a  graduate  student,  with  number  and  per  cent  of 
problems  in  each  category,  and  total  number  and 
average  number  of  problems* 

b.  Problems  of  the  same  group  of  fifty  girls,  categorized 
by  the  writer,  and  expressed  in  the  same  form* 

Table  V  presents  a  categorization  which  was  made  by  a  graduate  stud¬ 
ent,  and  the  recategorization  of  the  same  blanks  by  the  writer*  An  examin¬ 
ation  of  this  table  shows  that  for  fifty  girls  fifteen  years  of  age  this 
student  found  sixty-three  problems  which  he  placed  in  the  Health  category# 
These  sixty-three  problems  constitute  10*1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
627  problems*  The  writer  reclassified  the  same  data  and  secured  eighty- 
nine  problems  which  were  classified  in  the  same  category*  For  the  writer, 
this  constituted  9.U  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  9U6  problems# 
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Again,  in  the  Economic  category  the  student  located  thirty  problems,  and 
the  writer  thirty-four  problems.  For  the  student,  these  thirty  problems 
constituted  4.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  problems  located  by  him, 
and  for  the  writer,  3*6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  located.  The  data 
for  each  of  the  remaining  categories  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner. 

In  order  to  further  compare  the  original  classification  and  the 
reclassification  of  the  fifty  ISB  blanks,  the  number  of  problems  in  each 
category  found  in  the  original  classification  by  the  graduate  student,  is 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  those  found  in  the  reclassification  by  the 
writer,  and  is  presented  in  Table  VI.  The  percentage  of  total  problems 
found  in  each  category  in  the  two  classifications  is  not  included  in 
this  table. 

TABLE  VI 

INTER-SCORER  RELIABILITY  AS  DETERMINED  BY  PROBLEMS  FOUND 
IN  FIRST  CLASSIFICATION,  EXPRESSED  AS  PER  CENT 
OF  THOSE  FOUND  IN  SECOND  CLASSIFICATION 


Categories  He  Ec  SR  SP  PP  HR  HF  MR  SL  Fu  Fa  Total  Average 

Inter- 

Scorer  a.  70.0  88.2  50.0  53.6  70.0  45.5  61.3  30.4  92.0  65.2  .88  62.3  65.1 
Reliability  . 

Key  -  a.  Problems  found  in  each  category  by  a  graduate  student,  expressed 
as  per  cent  of  problems  found  in  reclassification  of  the  same 
fifty  ISB  blanks  by  the  writer. 

It  may  be  seen  in  Table  VT  that  in  the  Health  category,  only  70 
per  cent  of  the  problems  categorized  by  the  writer  were  located  by  the 
student,  and  in  the  Economic  category  only  88.2  per  cent  were  found. 

Lower  percentages  of  the  obtained  problems  of  the  writer  which  were  found 
by  the  student,  are  seen  in  the  Social -Recreational  category,  with  50  per 
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cent,  the  Heterosexual  Relationships  category,  with  45.5  per  cent,  the 
Morals  and  Religion  category,  with  30.4  per  cent,  and  the  Escapist- 
Unrealistic-Fantasy  category,  with  .88  per  cent  of  the  problems  located. 
Only  in  one  category,  Study-Learning,  with  92.0  per  cent,  did  the  student 
and  the  writer  interpret  completions  with  any  degree  of  agreement  as  to 
meaning,  and  with  apparent  accuracy  of  categorization.  Comparison  of  the 
classification  and  reclassification  of  problems  in  the  remaining  categories 
may  be  shown  in  the  same  manner.  In  considering  the  total  number  of 
problems  found  by  the  student,  in  relation  to  those  located  by  the  writer, 
it  may  be  seen  that  62.3  per  cent  of  the  writer's  total  of  946  problems 
were  found  by  the  student. 

The  reliability  shown  as  a  result  of  two  independent  classifications 
is  low.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  writer  obtained 
many  more  problems  (946)  than  did  the  graduate  student  (627)  from  the 
same  blanks.  In  general,  there  is  good  agreement  between  the  writer  and 
the  graduate  student  in  the  distribution  to  the  various  categories  of  the 
problems  found,  as  for  example,  10.1  per  cent  of  problems  categorized  as 
health,  as  compared  with  9.4  per  cent  of  problems  in  the  same  category. 

The  main  divergence  between  the  writer  and  the  graduate  student  is  in  the 
total  number  of  problems  found,  which,  if  distributed  the  same  by  each 
person,  would  inevitably  cause  the  writer  to  have  more  problems  in  each 
category  than  does  the  graduate  student.  This  appears  to  be  one  expla¬ 
nation  for  the  low  percentage  of  agreement  as  shown  in  Table  VI.  This  in 
turn  may  be  caused  by  a  too  brief  period  of  examiner  training. 

The  high  level  of  reliability  secured  in  the  Study-Learning 
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category  is  evidence  of  the  ease  with  which  most  completions  indicative 
of  school  problems  can  be  interpreted,  compared  to  those  with  a  content 
of  fantasy  or  escape.  Conversely,  lack  of  reliability  may  be  due  in  part 
to  borderline  completions  which  require  fine  distinction  as  to  content. 

Only  with  examiner  training  and  practice  could  high  reliability  in  these 
interpretations  be  achieved. 

Intra-Scorer  Reliability 

To  secure  intra-scorer  agreement  for  the  writer  only,  fifty  blanks 
of  girls  of  seventeen  years  were  recategorized.  Data  obtained  in  the  original 
categorization,  and  in  the  recategorization,  are  contained  in  Table  VII. 


TABLE  VII 


INTRA-SCORER  RELIABILITY  AS  DETERMINED  BY 
CATEGORIZING  AND  RECATEGORIZING  PROBLEMS 
OF  GIRLS  OF  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 


Categories  He  Ec  SR  SP  PP  HR  HF 

MR 

SL 

Fu 

Fa 

Total 

Average 

Numbersa 

84  48  38  121  278  71  104 

39 

160 

50 

21 

1014 

20.3 

Per  centa 

8.9  4.7  3.7  11.9  27.4  7.0  10.1  3.8  15.8  5.9 

2.1 

100.9 

Numbers*3 

92  45  37  124  267  63  97 

39 

157 

52 

21 

994 

19.9 

Per  cent*3 

9.1  4.5  3.7  12.5  26.7  6.3  9.7 

3.9  15.8  5.2 

2.1 

99.7 

N  =  50 

He 

Health 

HR 

Heterosexual  Relationships 

Ec 

Economic 

HF 

Home-Family  Relationships 

SR 

Social -Recreational 

MR 

Morals  ana  Religion 

SP 

Social -Psychological 

SL 

Study-Learning 

PP 

Personal-Psychological 

Fu 

The  Future 

Fa  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency 

a.  Problems  of  fifty  girls  of  seventeen  years  categorized  by  the 
writer,  with  number  and  per  cent  of  problems  in  each  category, 
and  total  number  of  average  number  of  problems. 

b.  Problems  of  the  same  group  of  fifty  girls,  recategorized  by  the 
writer,  and  expressed  in  the  same  form. 
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Table  VII  presents  the  categorization  and  recategorization  done  by 
the  writer.  An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  for  fifty  girls  of 
seventeen  years  of  age,  the  writer  found  eighty-four  problems  which  were 
classified  in  the  category ,  Health.  These  eighty-four  problems  constitute 
b.9  per  cent  o  the  total  number  of  1,01^  problems.  On  reclassification 
of  the  same  data,  ninety-two  problems  were  secured  and  classified  in  the 
Health  category.  This  number  of  problems  constitute  9.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  99^+  problems.  The  content  of  the  remaining  categories  may 
be  similarly  interpreted. 

In  order  to  further  compare  the  agreement  between  the  two  classifi¬ 
cations  by  the  writer,  Table  VIII  presents  the  data,  with  the  number  of 
problems  found  in  each  category  in  the  first  classification  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  those  found  in  the  reclassification.  The  totals  and 
averages  are  expressed  in  the  same  manner. 

TABLE  VIII 

INTRA-SCORER  RELIABILITY  AS  DETERMINED  BY  PROBLEMS 
FOUND  IN  FIRST  CLASSIFICATION  EXPRESSED  AS  PER 
CENT  OF  THOSE  FOUND  IN  SECOND  CLASSIFICATION 


Categories  He  Ec  SR  SP  PP  HR  HF  MR  SL  Fu  Fa  Total  Average 

Intra- 

Scorer  a.  91.3  93.8  9 7 A  97.5  96.0  88.7  93.3  100.0  98.1  96.1  100. 0  97.0  97.9 
Rflli  abi~li  tv 

Key  -  a.  Problems  found  in  each  category  by  the  writer,  expressed  as 
per  cent  of  problems  found  in  reclassification  of  the  same 
fifty  blanks. 

It  may  be  seen  in  Table  VIII  that  in  two  classifications  of  problems 
of  girls  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  found  in  completions  on  fifty  ISB  blanks, 
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91.3  per  cent  of  the  problems  found  in  one  classification  were  also  obtained 

in  the  other.  In  the  Economic  category  93.8  per  cent  of  the  problems 
located  in  one  classification  were  also  found  in  the  other.  Similarly,  in 
the  Social -Recreational  category,  97.^  per  cent  of  the  problems  were  located, 
and  in  the  Personal-Psychological  category  96.0  per  cent  of  the  problems 
were  secured.  The  percentages  in  the  remaining  categories  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  same  manner.  Of  the  total  problems,  97.0  per  cent  of  those 
found  in  one  classification  were  also  found  in  the  other  classification, 
and  of  the  average  number  of  problems  found  in  each  classification,  97.9 
per  cent  found  in  one  were  also  obtained  in  the  other. 

This  inspection  of  Table  VTII  shows  that,  of  the  two  classifications, 
a  high  percentage  of  problems  located  in  each  category  as  a  result  of  one 
classification,  were  also  found  in  the  other.  In  the  Heterosexual  Relation¬ 
ship  category  only  is  there  less  than  90  per  cent  reliability.  Here  the 
reliability  is  88.7  per  cent.  In  two  categories  there  is  100.0  per  cent 
reliability.  Furthermore,  with  total  problems  of  1,014  and  99^+  respect¬ 
ively,  a  difference  of  only  twenty  problems  in  two  classifications  of 
problems  obtained  from  fifty  ISB  blanks  may  be  considered  as  evidence  of 
a  satisfactory  degree  of  objectivity,  consistency,  and  accuracy. 

Stability  of  the  Subjects'  Responses 

To  check  stability  of  responses  made  by  the  subjects,  a  further 
group  of  eighty  girls  of  fifteen  years  was  tested.  One  week  later  a 
retest  was  carried  out.  The  time  and  instruction  for  both  test  and 
retest  were  the  same  as  those  used  for  the  original  groups.  These  blanks 
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were  all  categorized  by  the  writer.  The  results  of  the  categorization  for 
the  test  and  retest,  with  total  problems  in  each  category,  total  number  of 
problems,  and  per  cent  of  total  in  each  category,  are  contained  in  Table 
IX.  The  percentage  shown  for  each  category  now  includes  inaccuracy  due 
to  the  instability  of  subjects'  responses,  and  the  slight  inaccuracy 
already  discerned  due  to  the  writer's  categorization. 


TABLE  IX 

TEST-RETEST  RELIABILITY  AS  DETERMINED  BY 
CATEGORIZING  PROBLEMS  ON  A  TEST,  AND 
RETEST  ONE  WEEK  LATER 


Categories  HE  Ec  SR  SP  PP  HR  HF  MR  SL  Fu  Fa  Total  Average 


Numbers3 

140  60  59  249  396  95 

194 

78  282  59  25  1637 

20.5 

Per  cent3 

8.6  3.7  3.6  15.2  24.2  5.8 

11.8 

4.8  17.2  3.7  1.5  100.1 

Numbers*3 

130  63  61  225  332  95 

175 

58  250  5^  30  1473 

18.4 

Fer  cent*5 

8.8  4.3  4.1  15.3  22.5  6.4 

11.9 

3.9  16.9  3.7  2.0  99.8 

N  =  80 

Key  -  He 

Health 

HR 

Heterosexual  Relationships 

Ec 

Economic 

HF 

Home -Family  Relationships 

SR 

Social -Recreational 

MR 

Morals  and  Religion 

SP 

Social -Psychological 

SL 

Study-Learning 

PP 

Personal -Psychological 

Fu 

The  Future 

Fa  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency 


a.  Problems  of  eighty  girls  of  fifteen  years,  categorized  by 
the  writer,  with  number  and  per  cent  of  problems  in  each 
category,  and  total  number  and  average  number  of  problems. 

b.  Problems  obtained  from  a  retest  of  the  same  group  of  girls 
one  week  later,  categorized  by  the  writer,  and  expressed 
in  the  same  form. 
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Table  IX  presents  the  categorization  of  both  the  test  and  the 
retest,  done  by  the  writer.  An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  from 
categorization  of  the  test  for  eighty  girls  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  writer 
obtained  140  problems  which  were  placed  in  the  Health  category.  These  140 
problems  constitute  8.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  1,637  problems. 

On  categorization  of  the  retest ,  130  problems  were  placed  in  this  category. 
These  130  problems  constituted  8.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  1,473 
problems.  From  the  test  and  the  retest,  60  and  63  problems  respectively 
were  secured  for  the  Economic  category.  These  were  3.7  per  cent  and  4.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  1,637  and  1,473  problems  respectively.  Other 
categories  in  the  table  may  be  interpreted  in  the  same  manner. 

Table  X  presents  the  data,  with  the  number  of  problems  found  in 
each  category  in  the  test  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  those  found  in  the 
retest  of  the  same  eighty  subjects  one  week  later.  Both  test  and  retest 
were  categorized  by  the  writer. 


TABLE  X 


TEST-RETEST  RELIABILITY  AS  DETERMINED  BY 
PROBLEMS  FOUND  IN  A  TEST,  EXPRESSED  AS 
FER  CENT  OF  THOSE  FOUND  IN  A  RETEST 
ONE  WEEK  LATER 


Categories  He  SR  SP  p?  HR  HR  MR  SL  Fu  Fa  Total  Average 

Test-Retest 

Reliability3  92.9  95.3  9 6.7  90.4  83.8  83.3  90.2  74.4  88.7  91-5  83.3  90.0  89.8 


Key  =  a.  Problems  found  in  each  category  in  the  test  expressed  as  per  cent 
of  problems  found  in  a  retest  of  the  same  eighty  subjects. 


In  Table  X  it  is  seen  that  92.9  per  cent  of  the  problems  located 
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in  the  Health  category  in  the  test  were  also  found  in  the  retest. 

Similarly,  96.7  per  cent  of  the  Social-Recreational  problems  found  in  the 
test  were  located  in  the  retest,  as  were  90.4  per  cent  of  Social-Psycho¬ 
logical  problems,  83.8  per  cent  of  Fersonal-Psychological  problems,  83.3 
per  cent  of  Heterosexual  Relationships  problems,  and  90.2  per  cent  of 
Home-Family  Relationships  problems.  The  same  explanatory  pattern  may  be 
applied  to  the  remaining  categories.  The  reliability,  based  on  total 
problems,  is  seen  to  be  90.0  per  cent. 

The  evidence  of  reliability  shown  here  is  lower  than  that  for  intra¬ 
scorer  reliability.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  instability  of  the 
subjects’  responses  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the  writer’s  scoring.  However, 
most  of  the  category  reliabilities  are  high  enough  to  give  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  subjects’  response  as  found  in  completions  on  the 
ISB  blanks. 


Summary  of  Evidence  on  Reliability 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  evidence  presented  on  the  reliability 
of  the  classification  scheme,  that  inter-scorer  agreement  is  fairly  weak, 
with  a  reliability  based  on  total  problems,  of  62.3  per  cent. However ,  it 
is  believed  that  better  results  could  be  achieved  with  more  training. 
Intra-scorer  reliability  is  relatively  high,  with  a  reliability  based  on 
total  problems,  of  97.0  per  cent.  This  is  sufficiently  high  to  give 
confidence  in  the  findings ,  and  serves  also  to  indicate  the  degree  of 
consistency  and  accuracy  which  could  be  achieved  in  inter-scorer  reli¬ 
ability.  The  subjects’  responses  also  show  a  fairly  high  degree  of 
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reliability  of  90.0  per  cent.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that,  while 
weaknesses  appear,  there  are  sufficiently  high  reliabilities  to  warrant 
confidence ,  not  only  in  the  survey  findings ,  but  in  this  particular  use 
of  the  ISB. 


VALIDITY 

Validity  of  response  secured  by  means  of  the  ISB  depended  on  the 
willingness  of  the  subjects  to  reveal  their  real  feelings.  This  was 
contingent  upon  the  degree  of  rapport  between  the  subjects  and  the 
teachers  administering  the  ISB,  and  also  on  the  notion  of  the  subject 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  test ,  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  results ,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  anonymity.  The  fact  that  the  subjects  were 
asked  to  sign  the  blanks  could  have  affected  the  response.  Hox^ever,  the 
teachers  reported  general  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  to 
cooperate  in  completing  the  blanks.  Their  willingness  was  also  shown  in 
the  absence  of  flippant  and  facetious  responses.  Only  one  blank  was 
discarded  because  of  insufficient  completions.  In  addition,  there  was 
no  apparent  evidence  of  a  desire  to  hide  problems.  On  the  contrary, 
serious  problems  were  quite  frankly  stated.  The  average  number  of 
problems  found  was  16.7  for  the  entire  group,  ranging  from  13.0  for 
girls  of  fifteen,  to  19.4  for  girls  of  seventeen.  As  will  be  shown  in 
Chapter  V,  averages  compare  favorably  with  those  obtained  in  other  studies. 

Mooney^  says  that  prior  to  the  actual  use  of  problem-searching 

^■Ross  L.  Mooney,  "Exploratory  Research  on  Students’  Problems," 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  37: 19^3 »  pp.  218-224. 
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instruments,  many  adults  assumed  that  adolescents  would  not  divulge 
personal  problems.  He  found,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  case.  In  a 
sample  of  1,028  senior  high  school  students,  an  average  of  twenty-seven 
problems  was  checked  on  the  Mooney  Problem  Check  List.  In  a  junior  high 
school  sample  of  684  cases,  he  found  an  average  of  twenty-three  problems 
checked,  with  a  range  from  five  to  over  one  hundred.  He  states  that  he 
found  little  indication  that  students  try  to  hide  problems,  or  to  "play" 
with  the  check  lists.  On  the  other  hand,  their  attitude  was  serious  and 
interested.  As  the  result  of  a  split  sample  test,  Remmers  and  Shimberg^ 
concluded  that  presence  or  absence  of  anonymity  made  little  difference  in 
the  results  obtained. 

Criteria  for  judging  the  validity  of  response  in  this  survey  were 
informal  and  subjective.  From  the  time  this  study  was  begun  the  writer 
had,  in  the  course  of  school  counseling,  interviewed  many  of  the  girls 
who  made  up  the  survey  sample.  General  agreement  was  noted  between 
problem  responses  which  appeared  on  the  blanks  and  those  expressed  by 
the  girls  themselves ,  or  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  by  way 
of  observation  of  behavior,  comments  of  teachers,  consultation  with 
parents ,  and  familiarity  with  cumulative  records .  It  was  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  that  evidence  of  validity,  shown  in  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  subjects  to  cooperate,  in  the  average  number  of  problems  found,  and 

%.  H.  Remmers  and  B.  Shimberg,  Examiner  Manual  for  the  SRA  Youth 
Inventory ,  Form  A.  Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates,  1949,  p.  11. 
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in  the  presence  on  the  blanks  of  known  problems ,  warranted  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  instrument  to  make  it  of  value  in  the  location  and 
classification  of  problems ,  and  for  individual  counseling. 


CHAPTER  V 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  DATA 

In  this  study  the  Rotter  Incomplete  Sentences  Blank,  High  School 
Form,  was  administered  to  100  girls  in  each  of  the  age  groups  from  four¬ 
teen  to  sixteen  years ,  and  to  eighty-nine  and  thirty-six  girls  in  the 
next  two  age  groups.  The  problems  obtained  from  the  blanks  of  the  group 
fourteen  years  of  age  were  categorized  by  a  graduate  student  according 
to  the  classification  scheme  previously  described.  The  problems  of  the 
girls  of  fifteen  years  were  categorized  by  a  different  student.  The 
writer  scored  the  remainder.  Some  differences  of  reliability  of  categ¬ 
orization  were  produced  because  of  the  different  scorers. 

In  order  to  show  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  problems 
obtained  in  the  survey,  this  chapter  presents  the  data  in  the  eleven 
categories  of  the  classification  scheme.  Each  category  is  provided 
with  a  descriptive  title  and  a  designating  symbol ,  both  of  which 
appear  in  the  key  attached  to  Table  XI.  This  table  contains  a  summary 
in  number  form  only  for  the  five  age  groups  included  in  the  survey.  A 
final  table  provides  a  summary  in  percentage  form  of  the  findings  for 


each  group. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  ADOLESCENT  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS 


Numbers 
in  Each 

Ages 

Problems 

in  Each  Category* 

for 

Each  Group 

Totals 

Aver- 

Group 

He 

Ec 

SR 

SP 

PP  HR 

HF 

MR 

SL  Fu 

Fa 

age3 

100 

14 

152 

67 

69 

251 

326  52 

186 

14 

430  106 

14 

1667 

16.7 

100 

15 

114 

69 

48 

150 

309  46 

131 

24 

345  56 

8 

1300 

13.00 

100 

16 

104 

74 

72 

207 

419  167 

175 

54 

344  124 

21 

1761 

17.6 

89 

17 

135 

73 

55 

202 

461  125 

188 

53 

307  76 

40 

1715 

19.4 

36 

18 

32 

16 

8 

98 

223  41 

50 

11 

105  39 

10 

633 

17.6 

Category 

Totals 

537  299  2^2 

908  1738  431 

730  156  1531  401 

93 

7076 

16.7 

Per  cent 

7.6  4.2 

3.6  12.8  24.6  6.9 

10.3 

2.2 

21.6  5.7  1.3 

100.8 

N  =  425  *K ey  to  Symbols  Used  in  Table  XI 

He  Health  HR  Heterosexual  Relationships 

Ec  Economic  HF  Home-Family  Relationships 

SR  Social-Recreational  MR  Morals  and  Religion 

SP  Social-Psychological  SL  Study-Learning 

PP  Personal-Psychological  Fu  The  Future 

Fa  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency 

Table  XI  gives  the  number  of  problems  in  each  category,  the  total 

number  of  problems,  and  the  average  number  of  problems  for  each  age  group. 

It  also  gives  the  total  in  each  category,  the  total  number  of  problems, 

and  the  percentage  of  the  problems  in  each  category  for  the  entire  group* 

The  categories  containing  the  largest  percentage  of  problems  for 

the  total  group  are  the  Personal-Psychological,  Study-Learning,  Social- 

Psychological,  and  Home-Family  Relationships,  with  24.6  per  cent,  21.6 

per  cent,  12.8  per  cent,  and  10.3  per  cent  respectively.  These  are 
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followed  by  Health,  Heterosexual  Relationships,  The  Future,  and  Economic, 
with  7.6  per  cent,  6.9  per  cent,  5.7  per  cent  and  4.2  per  cent.  The 
categories  containing  the  smallest  percentage  of  problems  are  Social- 
Recreational,  Morals  and  Religion,  and  Escapist-Unrealistic  Fantasy 
Tendency,  with  3*6  per  cent,  2.2  per  cent,  and  1.3  per  cent  respectively. 

Since  the  five  age  groups  do  not  contain  the  same  number  of  subjects, 
the  first  three  groups  with  100  subjects  each,  and  the  last  two  with  eighty- 
nine  and  thirty-six  subjects  respectively,  it  is  possible  to  make  direct 
comparison  of  the  first  three  groups  only.  For  the  girls  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  of  age,  the  table  shows  that  the  Study-Learning  category 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  problems ,  followed  by  the  Personal -Psycho¬ 
logical  category,  while  for  the  girls  sixteen  years  of  age  this  order  is 
reversed.  The  noticeably  large  increase  in  problems  in  this  category  at 
eighteen  years  may  be  somewhat  of  a  distortion  because  of  the  small  number 
in  this  group.  For  all  three  groups,  the  Social -Psychological  and  Home- 
Family  Relationships  categories  are  third  and  fourth  in  importance. 

In  comparing  the  total  number  of  problems  for  each  group,  the  girls 
of  sixteen  years  of  age  have  the  highest  total,  with  1,761  problems,  the 
girls  of  fourteen  years  of  age  have  1,667  problems,  and  the  girls  fifteen 
years  of  age  have  1,300  problems.  The  difference  in  total  problems  for 
the  girls  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  is  not  great.  The  noticeable 
disagreement  at  fifteen  years  of  age  may  be  due  to  differences  in  interpre¬ 
tation  of  ISB  completions  by  the  one  examiner.  As  previously  stated,  the 
problems  obtained  for  these  three  age  groups  were  categorized  by  different 


examiners. 
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Comparison  of  the  percentage  of  problems  for  the  total  group  in 
each  of  the  eleven  categories  may  be  seen  in  Figure  1. 


CATEGORY 

Figure  1.  Comparison  of  Per  Cent  of  Problems  in  Each  Category 
for  the  Total  Group. 

Here  it  is  seen  that  nearly  one-quarter,  or  24.6  per  cent  of  the 
problems  for  the  entire  group  are  Personal-Psychological,  over  one-fifth 
or  21.6  per  cent  are  Study-Learning,  over  one-eighth,  or  12.8  per  cent  are 
Social -Psychological ,  and  over  one-tenth,  or  10.3  per  cent  are  Home-Family 
problems.  Decreasing  percentages  are  seen  in  the  remaining  categories. 
This  figure  demonstrates  the  striking  difference  in  size  between  the  first 
two  categories,  Personal-Psychological  and.  Study -Learning ,  and  the  other 
nine  which  made  up  the  complete  set  of  eleven  categories  used  xor  problem 
classification . 

Girls  of  age  fourteen  averaged  16.?  problems  per  individual. 


This  figure  dropped  to  13.0  for  girls  of  age  fifteen, and  increased  to  a 


maximum  of  19.4  problems  per  individual  for  girls  seventeen  years  of  age. 

These  figures  can  be  compared  with  those  obtained  from  the  inventory  type 

of  study.  In  a  problem  survey  employing  the  High  School  form  of  the 

Mooney  Problem  Check  List,^  with  eleven  categories  and  330  items,  the 

average  number  of  items  checked  by  553  boys  and  girls,  was  twenty-three. 

Among  1,689  ninth-grade  pupils  using  the  same  High  School  Form,  the 

average  number  checked  was  approximately  twenty-five.  Remmers  and 
2 

Shimberg,  employing  the  SRA  Youth  Inventory,  with  eight  problem  cate¬ 
gories  and  298  items,  obtained  from  a  national  sample  of  2,500  cases,  an 
average  number  of  8.12  problems  per  person.  The  average  number  of  problems 
ranged  from  3.94  in  the  Health  category  to  9.42  in  the  category,  "About 
Myself,"  and  12.05  in  the  category,  "Looking  Ahead." 

The  averages  reported  in  these  two  surveys  of  high  school  pupils 
range  from  8.12  to  twenty-five.  The  present  survey  average  of  16.7 
problems  for  the  entire  group,  with  a  range  within  the  separate  groups  of 
13.0  to  19.4  problems,  suggests  that  the  survey  instrument  succeeded  in 
eliciting  an  average  number  of  problems  which  show? no  tendency  to  exagger¬ 
ation.  The  range  of  individual  problems  was  not  considered. 

^■Ross  L.  Mooney  and  Leonard  V.  Gordon,  Manual ,  The  Mooney  Problem 
Check  List ,  1950  Revision ,  New  York: The  Psychological  Corporation , (citing 
Michigan  High  School  Testing  Program-Test  and  Results  ,  by  K.  Leach,  Bulletin 
Bo.  1,  1949,  Bureau  of  School  Services,  University  of  Michigan,  p.36) ,  p.7. 

2 

H.  H.  Remmers  and  B.  Shimberg,  Examiner  Manual  for  the  SRA  Youth 
Inventory,  Form  A.  Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc., 1949,  p.12. 
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Table  XII  gives  the  problem  distribution  for  girls  of  fourteen 
years  of  age,  showing  the  total  number  of  problems  in  each  category,  the 
total  number  for  all  categories ,  the  percentage  of  the  total  in  each 
category,  and  the  average  number  of  problems  per  person. 


TABLE  XII 

PROBLEMS  OF  GIRLS  OF  FOURTEEN  YEARS 


Categories 

.  He  Ec 

SR 

SF  PP  HR 

HF 

MR  SL 

Fu  Fa  Total 

Average 

Number 

152  67 

69 

251  326  52 

186 

14  430 

106  14  1667 

16.7 

Per  cent 

9.0  4.0 

4.0 

15.1  19.6  3.0 

11.2 

■9  25.8 

6.4  .9  99.9 

N  =  100 

The  girls  in  this  group  have  an  average  of  16.7  problems  each,  with 
a  total  of  1,66?  problems.  Of  these,  one-quarter,  or  25.8  per  cent  are 
found  in  the  Study-Learning  category,  19*6  per  cent,  or  just  less  than 
one-fifth  are  found  in  the  Personal-Psychological  category,  15.1  Per  cent, 
or  approximately  one-sixth  are  located  in  Social-Psychological  category, 
and  11.2  per  cent,  or  one-ninth  in  the  Home-Family  Relationship  area.  The 
remaining  categories  contain  smaller  percentages  of  problems ,  the 
Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency  and  Morals  and  Religion  categories 
with  only  fourteen  problems  each,  or  .9  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Table  XIII  shows  the  total  problems  in  each  category,  the  total 
problems  in  all  categories,  the  percentage  of  problems  in  each  category, 
and  the  average  number  of  problems  each  for  girls  of  fifteen  years. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  GIRLS  OF  FIFT  EN  YEARS 


Categories 

He  Ec  SR 

SP  PP  HR  HF 

MR 

SL 

Fu 

Fa  Total  Average 

Number 

114  69  48 

150  309  46  131 

24 

345 

56 

8  1300 

13.0 

Per  cent 

8.8  5.3  3.7 

11.5  23.1  3.5  10.8  1.8 

26.5 

4.3 

•6  99.9 

N  =  100 

Girls  of  fifteen  years  are  seen  to  have  a  total  of  1,300  problems, 
with  an  average  of  13*0  per  individual.  The  largest  percentage  is  again 
found  in  the  Study-Learning  category,  with  26.5  per  cent,  or  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  total ,  a  slightly  higher  percentage  than  was  found  for 
girls  of  fourteen  years  of  age .while  the  Personal-Psychological  category 
includes  23.1  per  cent,  or  just  under  one-quarter  of  the  total,  a  definite 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  Problems  in  the  Social -Psychological , 
Home-Family  Relationships ,  and  Health  categories ,  show  decreases  from  the 
previous  year.  The  two  smallest  categories,  Morals  and  Religion  and 
Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency,  contain  1.8  per  cent  and  .6  per 
cent  respectively,  the  first  a  definite  increase,  and  the  second  a 
decrease  as  compared  to  the  previous  year. 

The  smaller  number  of  problems  found  in  this  group,  as  compared  to 
the  girls  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  indicate  an  actual 
trend,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  differences  in  scoring  the  ISB  comple¬ 
tions.  As  previously  stated,  the  problems  obtained  from  completions  of 
the  first  three  age  groups  were  each  categorized  by  a  different  examiner, 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  securing  agreement  in  interpretation 
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of  the  completions  is  apparent  in  the  divergence  in  results ,  when  compared 
to  those  of  the  previous  year. 

Table  XIV  contains  the  total  problems  in  each  category,  the  total 
for  all  categories,  the  percentage  of  problems  in  each  category,  and  the 
average  number  of  problems  for  girls  of  sixteen  years  of  age. 

TABLE  XIV 

PROBLEMS  OF  GIRLS  OF  SIXTEEN  YEARS 


Categories  He  Ec  SR  SP  PP  HR  HF  MR  SL  Fu  Fa  Total  Average 

Number  104  74  72  207  419  167  1  75  54  344  124  21  1761  17.6 

Per  cent  5.9  4.2  4.1  11.8  23.8  9.4  9.9  3.1  19.5  7.0  1.0  99.7 

N  =  100 

The  total  number  of  problems  for  girls  of  sixteen  years  is  1,761, 
with  an  average  of  17*6  problems.  These  are  both  increases  over  the 
previous  year.  The  category  showing  the  greatest  percentage  of  problems 
is  now  the  Personal-Psychological,  with  23.8  per  cent,  while  problems  in 
the  Study-Learning  category  have  decreased  and  are  in  second  place ,  with 
19.5  per  cent.  Problems  in  the  Heterosexual  Relationships  category  have 
increased  sharply  and  are  equal  in  importance  to  those  in  Home-Family 
Relationships.  These  categories  each  have  just  over  9.0  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  percentage  of  problems  in  the  Social -Psychological  category 
remains  at  11.8  per  cent,  about  the  same  as  at  fifteen  years.  The  problem 
percentage  in  the  Social -Recreational  category,  at  4.1  per  cent,  is  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year,  while  in  the  Health  category  the 
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percentage  has  decreased.  The  percentage  of  problems  in  the  Future 
category  has  risen  sharply  to  7.0  per  cent  from  4.3  per  cent.  Economic 
problems  have  decreased  to  4.2  per  cent,  while  problems  of  Morals  and 
Religion  have  risen  from  1.8  per  cent  at  fifteen  years  to  3.1  per  cent. 
Problems  in  the  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency  category  have  also 
risen  from  .6  per  cent  at  fifteen  years,  to  1.0  per  cent  at  sixteen  years. 

Table  XV  contains  the  total  problems  in  each  category,  total  for 
all  categories ,  percentage  of  problems  in  each  category ,  and  the  average 
number  of  problems  each  for  girls  of  seventeen  years. 


TABLE  XV 

PROBLEMS  OF  GIRLS  OF  SEVENTEEN  YEARS 


Categories 

He  Ec  SR 

SP 

PP  HR 

HF  MR  SL 

Fu  Fa 

Total  Average 

Number 

135  73  55 

202 

tel  125  188  53  307 

76  40 

1715 

19.4 

Per  cent 

7.9  4.3  3.2 

11.8  26.9  7.3 

11.0  3.1  17.3 

4.4  2.3 

N  =  89 

The  problem  percentage  in  the  Study-Learning  category  has  again 
decreased,  while  that  in  the  Personal -Psychological  categoiy  has  increased. 
Other  increases  are  seen  in  Home-Family  Relationships,  Heterosexual 
Relationships,  Health,  and  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency. 

Decreases  have  occurred  in  the  percentage  in  the  Social-Recreational 
and  The  Future  categories.  Those  remaining  about  the  same  are  Economic, 
Social -Psychological ,  and  Morals  and  Religion. 

Data  for  girls  of  eighteen  years ,  with  the  total  problems  in  each 
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category,  and  in  all  categories ,  percentage  of  problems  in  each  category, 
and  the  average  number  of  problems  for  each,  are  contained  in  Table  XVI. 


TABLE  XVI 

PROBLEMS  OF  GIRLS  OF  EIGHTEEN  YEARS 


Categories 

He 

Ec  SR  SP  PP 

HR 

HF  MR  SL  Fu 

Fa  Total 

Average 

Number 

32 

16  8  98  223 

41 

50  11  105  39 

10  633 

17.6 

Per  cent 

5,1 

2.5  1.3  5.5  35.2. 

6.5  7.9  1.7  16.6  6.2 

1.6  100.1 

N  =  36 


At  eighteen  years  of  age  the  percentage  of  problems  in  the  Study- 
Learning  category  has  again  dropped,  and  is  now  only  16.6  per  cent,  or 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  problems.  The  percentage  of 
problems  in  the  Personal -Psychological  category  has  risen  to  the  highest 
point  of  all  the  age  groups  in  the  survey,  and  now  stands  at  35.2  per 
cent ,  or  over  one-third  of  the  problems ,  more  than  twice  as  large  as  any 
other  percentage  of  this  age  group.  The  percentage  of  problems  in  the 
Social -Psychological  category  has  also  risen  and  is  now  15.5  Per  cent, 
or  approximately  one— seventh  of  the  total.  The  size  of  the  remaining 
categories  has  either  dropped  slightly  or  has  remained  the  same.  As 
shown  in  Table  XI,  this  group  contained  thirty-six  subjects,  a  smaller 
number  than  was  included  in  the  other  age  groups.  For  this  reason,  the 
findings  may  not  be  as  reliable  as  those  obtained  in  tne  larger  groups. 

Table  XVI  contains  a  summary  in  percentage  form,  of  the  data  for 
the  five  age  groups  included  in  the  survey,  and  so  provides  a  picture 
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of  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  problems  at  each  age  level ,  and 
of  the  changes  which  took  place  as  the  girls  grew  older. 


TABLE  XVII 

SUMMARY  OF  PROBLEMS  OF  ADOLESCENT  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GIRLS  FOURTEEN  TO  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE, 
EXPRESSED  AS  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL 
PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  GROUF 


Number 

Age. 

Per  Cent  of  Problems 

in  Each 

Category* 

He 

Ec 

SR 

SP 

pp 

HR 

HF 

MR  SL 

Fu 

Fa 

100 

14 

9.0 

4.0 

4.0 

15.1 

19.6 

3.0 

11.2 

.9  25.8 

6.4 

.9 

99.9 

100 

15 

8.8 

5.3 

3.7 

11.5 

23.1 

3.5 

10.8 

1.8 

26.5 

4.3 

.6 

99.9 

100 

16 

5.9 

4.2 

4.1 

11.8 

23.8 

8.4 

9.9 

3.1 

19.5 

7.0  1 

.0 

99.7 

89 

17 

7.9 

4.3 

3.2 

11.8 

26.9 

7.3 

11.0 

3.1 

17.3 

4.4  2 

.3 

99.5 

26 

18 

JLai 

JLJL 

JL3. 

1.7 

16.6 

6.2  1 

.6 

100.1 

N  =  425 

*Key  to  symbols  used  in  table 


He 

Health 

HR 

Heterosexual  Relationships 

Ec 

Economic 

HF 

Home-Family  Relationships 

SR 

Social -Recreational 

MR 

Morals  and  Religion 

SP 

Social -Psychological 

SL 

Study-Learning 

PP 

Personal -Psychological 

Fu 

The  Future 

Fa  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency 


This  table  shows  that  9.0  per  cent  of  all  the  problems  found  for 
girls  of  fourteen  years  of  age  were  in  the  Health  category,  and  4.0  per 
cent  were  in  the  Economic  category.  The  rest  of  the  table  is  read  in 
the  same  manner.  In  this  summary  of  the  survey  data,  two  important 
findings  stand  out.  These  are:  (1)  the  relative  importance  of  the 
categories ,  and  (2)  the  change  in  problem  distribution  as  the  girls 
advanced  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  four  most  important  categories ,  Personal-Psychological ,  Study- 
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Learning,  Social -Psychological ,  and  Home-Family  Relationships,  contain 
the  largest  percentage  of  problems  for  the  five  age  groups  included  in 
the  survey.  The  Personal-Psychological  category  shows  a  decided  increase 
in  problem  content  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  increase 
from  19.6  per  cent  at  fourteen  years,  to  35*2  per  cent  at  eighteen  years 
of  age  is  the  greatest  increase  of  all  the  categories.  Furthermore,  it 
is  the  most  important  problem  area  for  the  three  older  age  groups ,  and 
the  second  in  importance  for  the  two  younger  age  groups.  For  these,  the 
Study-Learning  category  stands  first  in  importance ,  but  instead  of  an 
increase,  there  is  a  steady  decrease  in  importance,  from  25.8  per  cent 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  16.6  per  cent  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  Social-Psychological  category  presents  a  different  pattern,  the  two 
high  points  at  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  15.1  per  cent 
and  15*5  Per  cent  of  the  problems.  The  percentage  of  problems  in  the 
Home-Family  Relationships  category  shows  an  over-all  decrease  from  11.2 
per  cent  to  7.9  per  cent. 

Categories  next  in  importance  are  Health,  Heterosexual  Relation¬ 
ships,  The  Future,  and  Economic.  The  percentage  of  problems  decrease  in 
both  the  Health  and  Economic  categories,  as  the  girls  grow  older.  The 
Heterosexual  Relationships  category  shows  an  over-all  increase  in 
percentage  of  problems,  from  3*9  per  cent  to  6.5  Per  cent,  with  a  peak 
of  8.4  per  cent  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  remaining  categories,  Social -Recreational ,  Morals  and  Religion, 
and  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency,  have  the  smallest  problem  content 
of  the  eleven  categories.  Of  these  three,  the  percentage  of  problems 
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included  in  the  Social -Recreational  category  decreased  from  4.1  per  cent 
to  1.3  p©r  cent,  while  the  latter  two  show  increases  as  the  girls  advance 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  differences  in  the  scoring  of  the  three  examiners ,  and  the 
unequal  size  of  the  age  groups  do  not  prevent  the  detection  of  trends 
in  the  data.  The  general  trend  toward  increase  or  decrease  in  the  size 
of  the  categories,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  first  four,  is  apparent. 
For  all  age  groups,  regardless  of  scores,  the  remaining  categories  are 
small  and  show  little  change  with  age. 


•  '  •• 


CHAPTER  VI 


INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  DATA 
Comparison  of  Category  Groups 

The  survey  data  revealed  a  common  pattern  in  the  problems 
expressed  by  425  girls  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  ISB 
sentence  completions  showed  that  the  greatest  number  of  problems  were 
experienced  in  four  areas:  Personal-Psychological,  Study-Learning, 
Social-Psychological,  and  Home -Family  Relationships.  Findings  also 
revealed  that  the  areas  next  in  order  as  problem  sources  were  those 
of  Health ,  Heterosexual  Relationships ,  The  Future ,  and  Economic ,  and 
those  of  least  difficulty  were  Social -Recreational ,  Morals  and  Religion, 
and  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency.  Within  each  category  group¬ 
ing,  the  order  of  importance  varied  with  age,  and  certain  definite  age 
trends  were  apparent. 

The  eleven  categories  employed  in  the  problem  classification 
scheme ,  with  the  problem  distribution  expressed  in  percentage  of 
problems  in  each  category  for  the  entire  group,  and  for  each  age 
group,  are  contained  in  Table  XVTII. 
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GROUPING  OF  CATEGORIES  IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE 


Grouping 

Percentage  in 

Each  Category 

of 

Categories 

Total 

Group 

1 h 

Years 

Years 

16 

Years 

17 

Years 

^8 

Years 

I 

Personal-Psychological 

2U.6 

19.6 

23.3 

23.8 

26.9 

35.2 

Study-Learning 

21.6 

25.8 

26.5 

19.5 

17.3 

16.6 

Social-Psychological 
Home-Family  Relation- 

12.8 

15.1 

11.5 

11.8 

11.8 

15.5 

ships 

10.3 

11.2 

10.8 

9.9 

11.0 

7.9 

II 

Health 

Heterosexual  Relation- 

7.6 

9.0 

8.8 

5.9 

7.9 

5.1 

ships 

6.9 

3.0 

3.5 

9.a 

7.3 

6.5 

The  Future 

5.7 

6. a 

a.3 

7.0 

a. a 

6.2 

Eccnomic 

U.2 

a.o 

5.3 

a.2 

a.3 

2.5 

III 

Social-Recreational 

3.6 

a.o 

3.7 

a.i 

3.2 

1.3 

Morals  and  Religion 
Escapist-Unrealistic- 

2.2 

.9 

1.8 

3.1 

3.1 

1.7 

Fantasy  Tendency 

1.3 

.9 

.6 

1.0 

2.3 

1.6 

N  -  U25 

100.8 

99.9 

99.9 

99.7 

99.5 

100.1 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Table  XVIII  is  the  definite  pattern  in  the 
arrangement  of  categories  for  all  age  groups,  with  the  most  important 
problem  areas  in  Group  I,  and  those  of  lesser  importance  in  Group  II  and 
Group  III.  A  striking  difference  is  seen  in  the  percentage  of  total  group 
problems  contained  in  the  categories  of  Group  I,  compared  to  the  percentage 
of  those  in  Group  II  and  Group  III.  The  three  categories  of  Group  I 
together  constitute  69.3  per  cent  of  the  problems,  while  the  categories  of 
Group  II  amount  to  2U.Ii  per  cent  and  those  of  Group  III  to  7*1  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

A  second  distinctive  feature  of  the  table  is  the  definite  age 
trend  in  the  problem  distribution  of  the  first  two  categories  of  Group  I. 
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The  Personal-Psychological  category  indicates  a  sharp  upward  trend  in 
personal  problems,  from  19.6  per  cent  at  fourteen  years  to  35.2  per  cent 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  while  during  the  same  period  the  Study-Learning 
category  shows  a  decline  in  school  problems,  from  25.8  per  cent  at  the 
fourteen  year  level  to  l6.6  per  cent  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  These, 
and  other  less  marked  trends  will  be  discussed  as  the  categories  receive 
individual  consideration. 

Comparison  of  Individual  Categories 

In  order  to  show  the  trends  in  problem  distribution  which  were 
indicated  in  the  survey  findings ,  a  comparison  of  percentage  of  problems 
in  individual  categories  of  the  five  age  groups  is  presented. 

(l)  Personal -Psychological  Category.  Of  the  eleven  categories 
employed  in  the  survey,  the  Personal-Psychological  category  is  the  most 
distinctive.  Not  only  dees  it  contain  the  largest  percentage  of 
problems  of  the  entire  group,  but  it  stands  first  in  importance  in  the 
three  older  age  groups ,  and  second  in  importance  in  the  two  younger 
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AGE  IN  YEARS 

Figure  2.  Comparison  of  Percentage  of  Problems  in  the 

Personal -Psychological  Category  For  Five  Groups 
of  Girls  Fourteen  to  Eighteen  Years  of  Age. 

In  Figure  2  may  be  seen  a  comparison  of  the  personal  problems  of 
the  five  age  groups.  While  at  fourteen  years,  the  percentage  of 
problems  is  19.6  per  cent,  or  just  under  one-fifth,  by  seventeen  years 
of  age  it  has  increased  to  26.9  per  cent,  or  just  over  one-quarter  of 
the  total.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  it  has  reached  35*2  per  cent,  or 
over  one-third  of  the  total  problems.  The  marked  increase  at  eighteen 
years  of  age  may  not  be  a  finding  which  deserves  notice,  since  the 
sample  for  that  age  group  numbered  only  thirty-six,  while  the  three 
younger  groups  each  contained  100  subjects ,  and  girls  of  seventeen 
numbered  eighty -nine.  However,  the  increase  in  problems  in  this 
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category  during  the  previous  years  gives  no  reason  to  expect  a  change  in 

direction. 

The  Personal-Psychological  category  was  planned  to  include  problems 

obtained  from  sentence  completions  expressing  self-dissatisfaction  arising 

from  feeling  of  inferiority,  inadequacy  in  human  relations,  self-criticism, 

fear  of  criticism,  and  other  fears  of  a  general  nature.  Problems  of  this 

type  are  not  unusual  during  adolescence,  but  that  they  assume  a  position 

of  such  moment,  and  increase  in  importance  with  age,  is  a  valuable  find- 

1  2 

ing,  and  one  which  is  supported  by  the  findings  of  McGregor  and  Taschuk, 
reported  earlier  in  this  study.  It  is  possible  that  the  conspicuous  place 
given  to  these  problems  may  have  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  survey 
instrument,  which  is  meant  to  encourage  freedom  of  response.  Given  this 
opportunity,  it  is  believed  that  the  individual  is  more  likely  to  express 
those  thoughts  which  are  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

If  this  method  of  obtaining  problems  is  assumed  to  be  valid  and 
reliable ,  the  size  of  the  personal  problems  area  should  be  of  particular 
concern  to  those  dealing  with  adolescents  in  high  school,  since  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  these  problems  lessens  the  possibility  of  satisfactory  school 

3 

achievement.  Consideration  of  this  aspect  of  adjustment"^  therefore, 
becomes  of  first  importance  when  the  close  relationship  of  these  problems 
to  poor  mental  health  is  realized. 

^See  Chapter  H,  p.  33  • 

^See  Chapter  II,  p.  33 • 

•^See  Chapter  H,  p.  33. 
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Earlier  in  this  study, ^  attention  was  drawn  to  the  incidence  of 
maladjustment  among  adolescents.  Findings  which  indicate  the  large  place 
occupied  by  personal  problems  in  the  mind  of  the  adolescent  girl  support 
these  figures.  Furthermore,  the  large  and  steady  increase  in  personal 
problems ,  points  to  the  fact  that  advance  toward  maturity  and  increased 
freedom  from  problems  of  personal  adjustment  do  not  go  together.  This 
is  important,  particularly  to  school  personnel,  since  it  shows  that  school 
difficulties  are  not  only  second  in  importance  to  those  of  personal  adjust 
ment,  but  that  learning  is  not  likely  to  go  forward  unless  these  problems 
are  given  the  share  of  consideration  which  they  merit. 

(2)  Study-Learning  Category 


Figure  3.  Comparison  of  Percentage  of  Problems  In  The 
Study-Learning  Category  For  Five  Groups  of 
Girls  Fourteen  to  Eighteen  Years  of  Age. 


4 

See  Chapter  II,  pp.  35-36. 
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The  range  in  the  importance  of  Study-Learning  problems  is  shown  in 
Figure  3.  The  distinct  and  fairly  rapid  decrease  from  25.8  per  cent  of 
the  total  problems  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  16.6  per  cent  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  is  a  satisfying  though  not  unexpected  finding,  and  is  in 
line  with  the  expected  growth  in  the  student's  ability  to  choose  courses 
more  nearly  suited  to  her  capacity  and  need. 

The  problem  decrease  in  this  area  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the 
fact  that  even  at  eighteen  years  of  age  the  percentage  is  still  large, 
with  16.6  per  cent,  or  over  one-sixth  of  the  problems  in  this  category. 
Girls  entering  senior  high  school  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  in  their 
final  year  of  junior  high  school,  have  25  per  cent,  or  one-quarter  of 
their  dif ficulties ,in  this  problem  area. 

The  conspicuous  place  given  to  school  problems  should  be  of 
significance  to  school  personnel,  and  should  draw  attention  to  the  need 
for  careful  guidance,  particularly  at  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Timely  assistance  would  do  much  to  minimize  the  incidence  of  failure  in 
the  school  area.  Furthermore,  it  would  help  to  lessen  the  number  of 
problems  in  the  Personal -Psychological  area,  to  which  generalized 
failure  is  referred. 

(3)  Social-Psychological  Category.  The  Social  Psychological 
category  presented  in  Figure  4  includes  attitudes  and  feelings  toward 
others  as  expressed  in  criticism  and  dislike  of  people,  their  intentions 
and  their  actions.  It  is  closely  associated  with  the  Personal-Psycho¬ 
logical  category,  since  the  person  who  is  critical  of  others  is  likely 
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AGE  IN  YEARS 


Figure  4.  Comparison  of  Percentage  of  Problems  in  the  Social- 
Psychological  Category  for  Five  Groups  of  Girls 
Fourteen  to  Eighteen  Years  of  Age. 

The  percentage  of  problems  in  this  category,  while  not  so  great, 
nor  with  such  a  distinctive  age  trend  as  was  found  in  the  first  two 
categories,  is  still  important.  The  two  highest  percentages,  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  with  15.1  per  cent,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  15.5 
per  cent,  give  a  U-shaped  curve,  which  in  itself  may,  or  may  not  be 
important,  since  the  percentage  of  about  11  per  cent  for  the  intervening 
years  is  not  greatly  different  from  the  other  years. 

Given  a  place  in  the  findings  third  in  importance  among  eleven 
problem  areas ,  the  Social-Psychological  category  represents  one  of  the 
most  difficult  adjustment  areas  of  adolescence.  Since  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  Personal -Psychological  category,  the  problem  distribution 
might  have  been  expected  to  follow  a  similar  trend,  but  this  was  not  found 


^A.  T.  Jersild,  In  Search  of  Self,  New  York:  Columbia  University, 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  1952,  p.  46. 
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to  be  so.  However,  the  importance  of  the  Social -Psychological  category 
should  not  be  minimized  as  a  problem  source  for  adolescent  girls ,  since 
many  difficulties  and  failures  experienced  in  this  area  may  be  felt  more 
keenly  as  personal  failures ,  with  resulting  increase  in  problems  in  the 
Personal-Psychological  category. 

(4)  Home-Family  Relationships  Category. 


Figure  5»  Comparison  of  Percentage  of  Problems  in  the  Home- 
Family  Relationships  Category  for  Five  Groups  of 
Girls  Fourteen  to  Eighteen  Years  of  Age. 

The  Home-Family  Relationships  area,  shown  in  Figure  5*  is  fourth 

in  importance,  with  10.3  per  cent  of  the  problems  for  the  entire  group. 

The  steady  decline,  from  11.2  per  cent  at  fourteen  years,  to  7.9  per  cent 

at  eighteen  years  of  age  may  be  important.  The  deviation  from  this  general 

trend  at  seventeen  years  may  not  indicate  anything  of  note,  though  it  is 

6 

possible  that  the  excessive  emotional  instability  found  by  Ivins  et  al 
among  both  girls  and  boys  of  this  age ,  may  affect  adjustment  in  this ,  as 
well  as  in  other  areas.  The  home  is  also  considered  by  most  authorities 
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See  Chapter  II,  p.  33. 
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to  be  a  potent  source  of  problems.  However,  because  of  its  very  familiarity, 
the  individual  is  likely  to  place  the  blame  for  home  difficulties  elsewhere. 

L5)  Health  Category.  In  Figure  6  is  presented  the  percentage  of 
problems  in  the  Health  category  for  the  five  age  groups.  These  problems 
are  seen  to  decrease  from  9.0  per  cent  at  fourteen  years  to  5.1  per  cent 
at  eighteen  years  of  age. 


AGE  IN  YEARS 

Figure  6.  Comparison  of  Percentage  of  Problems  in  the 
Health  Category  for  Girls  Fourteen  to 
Eighteen  Years  of  Age. 

Most  studies  have  found  little  interest  shown  in  health  problems , 
though  the  fact  that  personal  appearance  was  included  in  this  category 
probably  tended  to  increase  its  size.  The  over-all  decrease  in  problems 
is  worthy  of  note ,  while  the  deviation  at  seventeen  years  of  age  may  be 
again  the  result  of  emotional  instability  as  noted  in  the  Home-Family 
Relationships  category. 

(6)  Heterosexual  Relationships  Category.  This  category,  with  an 
over-all  increase  from  3*0  per  cent  to  6.5  per  cent  of  the  problems,  is 
presented  in  Figure  7. 
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AGE  IN  YEARS 


Figure  7.  Comparison  of  the  Percentage  of  Problems  in  the 
Heterosexual  Relationships  Category  for  Girls 
Fourteen  to  Eighteen  Years  of  Age. 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  problems  of  heterosexual  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  literature  dealing  with  adolescent  development,  the  small  size 
of  this  category  was  somewhat  unexpected.  However,  this  area  is  part  of 
the  larger  area  of  general  socialization,  and  problems  experienced  may 
have  both  social  and  personal  repercussions.  If  this  is  so,  these  problems 
serve  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  Social-Psychological  and  the 
Personal -Psychological  categories ,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  category  in 
which  they  originated.  The  reader  is  also  reminded  that  size  of  category 
is  not  a  good  measure  of  difficulty.  Sven  one  problem  of  a  serious  nature 
may  hold  greater  implications  for  individual  adjustment  than  would  many 
problems  with  less  personal  meaning. 


(7)  The  Future  Category.  With  a  percentage  for  the  entire  group 
of  5.7  per  cent,  The  Future  Category,  shown  in  Figure  8,  does  not  appear 
to  have  a  definite  age  trend.  The  small  change  in  percentage  from  6.4 
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per  cent  to  6.2  per  cent  seems  to  indicate  a  steady  interest  in  these 

problems . 


AGE  IN  YEARS 


Figure  8.  Comparison  of  Percentage  of  Problems  in  The 
Future  Category  for  Girls  Fourteen  to 
Eighteen  Years  of  Age. 

(8)  Economic  Category.  The  distribution  of  problems  in  the 
Economic  Category,  presented  in  Figure  9  for  the  five  age  groups,  shows 
a  very  slight  downward  trend,  from  4.2  per  cent  at  fourteen  years,  to 
2.5  per  cent  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  was  to  be  expected,  since 
problems  of  this  type  are  usually  dependent  upon  family  status.  At 
eighteen  years  of  age  there  is  likely  to  be  greater  economic  independence 
resulting  from  part-time  employment. 
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Figure  9«  Comparison  of  Percentage  of  Problems  in  the 
Economic  Category  for  Girls  Fourteen  to 
Eighteen  Years  of  Age. 

Because  of  the  small  percentage  of  problems  in  Group  III  categories, 
definite  age  trends  are  not  clear.  These  categories  are  therefore  considered 
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to  be  of  more  importance  in  individual  counseling  than  for  the  group.  The 
number  of  problems  in  the  last  two  categories ,  for  three  ^ge  levels ,  four¬ 
teen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  100  girls  in  each  group,  was, 
in  the  Morals  and  Religion  category,  fourteen  problems  in  1,667,  twenty-four 
in  1,300,  and  fifty-four  in  l,?6l  problems.  The  apparent  freedom  of  the 
groups  from  many  problems  in  these  areas  is  reassuring.  Particularly  is 
this  so  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  of  the  eleven  categories ,  Morals  and 
Religion,  and  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency.  It  should,  however, 
be  restated  here  that  number  of  problems  is  not  a  good  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  problems.  One  disturbing  factor,  particularly  if  it  has  a 
personal  meaning  which  might  lead  to  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  or  inferiority, 
may  be  extremely  painful  to  the  individual,  since  pain  is  always  referred 

7 

to  the  self.' 


(9)  Social-Recreational  Category. 
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Figure  10.  Comparison  of  Percentage  of  Problems  in  the 
Social -Recreational  Category  for  Girls  of 
Fourteen  to  Eighteen  Years. 

Figure  10  shows  the  problem  distribution  in  the  Social -Recreational 
category,  from  4.0  per  cent  at  fourteen  years,  to  1.3  per  cent  at  eighteen 
years. 


^Gordon  W.  Allport,  Personality:  A  Psychological  Interpretation , 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1937 »  P*  164. 
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(IQ)  Morals  and  Religion. 
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Figure  11.  Comparison  of  Percentage  of  Problems  in  the  Morals 
and  Religion  Category  for  Girls  Fourteen  to 
Eighteen  Years  of  Age. 

The  increase  in  problems  in  the  Morals  and  Religion  category, 
presented  in  Figure  11  is  seen  to  be  from  .9  per  cent  at  fourteen  years , 
to  1.7  per  cent  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 


(11)  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency.  This  category  was 
provided  for  classification  of  problems  which  indicate  a  tendency  to 
escape  from  difficulties  which  have  become  too  great  for  the  individual. 
Escape  is  natural,  and  becomes  dangerous  only  when  carried  to  extreme. 


AGE  IN  YEARS 


Figure  12.  Comparison  of  Percentage  of  Problems  in  the  Escapist- 
Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency  Category  for  Girls 
Fourteen  to  Eighteen  Years  of  Age. 

The  percentage  of  problems  is  seen  to  be  small,  increasing  from 

.9  per  cent  at  fourteen  years,  to  1.6  per  cent  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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Summary  of  Interpretation 

In  summarizing  the  findings,  it  may  be  said  that  important  problem 
areas,  and  definite  age  trends  were  revealed.  Of  the  eleven  categories, 
four  were  most  important  for  the  entire  group,  and  of  these,  two  stood 
out  distinctly  both  in  size  and  in  age  trend.  The  Personal-Psychological 
category  was  the  most  outstanding  in  both  respects ,  with  one-quarter  of 
the  total  problems  for  the  group.  This  is  an  unusual  and  important 
finding,  since  this  is  the  area  in  which  difficulties  affecting  mental 
health  are  likely  to  appear.  Garrison^  has  suggested  that  widespread 
maladjustment  exists  among  adolescents  in  the  school  to  a  more  serious 
degree  than  teachers  realize.  Other  figures  quoted  in  Chapter  II,  pages 
thirty-two  to  thirty-nine,  support  this  statement. 

The  Study-Learning  category,  second  in  size,  with  a  satisfying 
decrease  in  problems ,  is  still  highly  important  because  of  the  prominent 
place  it  occupies  in  the  minds  of  these  adolescent  girls.  Social- 
Psychological  problems ,  closely  associated  with  personal  problems ,  showed 
no  age  decrease.  An  increase  in  line  with  that  which  took  place  in  the 
personal  area  could  have  been  expected.  Problems  in  the  home  area 
showed  a  decrease  which  might  logically  be  associated  with  increasing 
maturity. 

The  smaller  categories  in  Group  III  would  appear  to  be  of  value  in 
individual  counseling.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  area  covered  by 
the  eleventh  category,  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency. 

°Chapter  II,  p.  32-39* 


CHAPTER  VTI 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summary 

This  survey  of  the  problems  of  425  adolescent  high  school  girls , 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  guidance  program  of  a  large  composite 
high  school  in  Edmonton,  had  as  its  main  purpose  to  determine  the  number, 
type  and  distribution  of  problems  for  each  age  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years,  A  further  purpose  was  to  evaluate  the  survey  instrument  as  a  group 
screening  device. 

The  sample  of  425  subjects  was  composed  of  100  girls  of  fourteen 
years  of  age,  100  girls  of  fifteen,  100  girls  of  sixteen,  eighty-nine  of 
seventeen,  and  thirty-six  girls  of  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  instrument 
selected ,  The  Rotter  Incomplete  Sentences  Blank ,  High  School  Form ,  was 
chosen  because  of  the  expected  freedom  of  response.  Problems  expressed  in 
the  sentence  completions  were  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  Rotter's  explan¬ 
ation  of  conflict,  and  were  classified  in  eleven  categories,  each  provided 
with  typical  completions  to  aid  in  placement  of  the  problems  obtained. 

The  reliability  of  the  classification  scheme  was  established  by 
securing  inter— scorer  agreement  of  three  examiners ,  and  intra— scorer 
agreement  of  the  writer.  Inter-scorer  reliability  secured  was  62.3  per  cent, 
based  on  total  problems,  while  intra-scorer  reliability  was  97.0  per  cent. 

The  stability  of  the  subject’s  responses,  secured  by  test-retest  of  a 
different  group  of  eighty  subjects,  was  90.0  per  cent.  The  validity  of  the 
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results  was  judged  on  the  basis  of  rapport  between  the  subjects  and 
teachers  who  administered  the  blanks ,  on  known  problems  of  many  of  the 
subjects,  and  on  information  from  teachers  and  from  cumulative  records. 

From  this  evidence  it  was  concluded  that  reliability  and  validity  warranted 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  instrument  and  in  its  method  of  use  to  make 
it  of  value  for  determining  group  trends,  and  for  screening  purposes. 

The  findings  revealed  important  problem  areas ,  and  definite  age 
trends  in  problem  distribution.  The  four  most  outstanding  problem  areas 
were:  Personal -Psychological ,  Study-Learning,  Social-Psychological,  and 
Home-Family  Relationships.  Distinctive  trends  in  problem  distribution 
were  revealed  for  the  first  two,  and  less  definite  age  trends  for  the 
latter  two  areas.  Over  two-thirds ,  or  69.3  per  cent  of  the  problems  for 
the  entire  group  of  425  girls  was  found  in  these  four  categories. 

The  findings  for  the  girls  of  eighteen  years  may  not  be  reliable 
because  of  the  small  size  of  the  sample,  though  it  was  believed  that  this 
did  not  alter  the  general  trend.  It  was  also  believed  that  no  change  in 
the  general  picture  resulted  from  variations  in  scoring  of  three  different 
examiners . 

Of  the  four  important  categories,  the  most  outstanding  in  both  size 
and  age  trend  was  the  Personal-Psychological.  It  contained  the  largest 
percentage  of  problems  for  the  three  older  age  groups ,  and  the  second 
largest  for  the  two  younger  age  groups.  It  also  showed  a  rapid  rise  from 
19.6  per  cent  of  the  problems  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  35*2  per  cent 
at  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  Study-Learning  category ,  the  second  largest 
for  the  entire  group,  showed  the  opposite  trend,  with  a  decrease  from  25.8 
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per  cent  of  the  problems  at  fourteen  years  of  ape,  to  16.6  per  cent  at 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  Social-Psychological  category  was  less 
distinctive,  both  in  size  and  in  age  trend,  with  12.8  per  cent  of  the 
problems  for  the  entire  group.  The  home  decreased  as  a  nroblem  source, 
and  the  Heterosexual  Relationships  area  was  not  as  prominent  as  might  have 
been  expected. 

The  finding  in  the  Study -Learning  category  was  reassuring,  since  as 
students  advance  in  age  they  should  become  increasingly  able  to  select 
courses  better  suited  to  abilities  and  needs.  The  magnitude  of  the 
category,  however,  with  over  one-fifth  of  the  problems  for  the  entire  group, 
makes  it  stand  out  as  one  of  concern  to  school  personnel.  This  finding  is 
supported  by  results  of  problem  surveys  reported  in  Chapter  II,  in  which 
the  school  stood  high  on  the  list  of  problem  areas.  Pflieger1  found  a  high 
percentage  of  difficulties  checked  in  the  school,  and  a  low  percentage  in 
the  home  area  which  is  frequently  blamed  as  the  main  trouble  source.  The 
present  survey  also  found  fewer  problems  in  the  home  than  in  the  school 
area. 

In  contrast  to  the  finding  in  the  Study-Learning  category  was  that 
revealed  in  the  Personal-Psychological.  This  area  is  the  one  in  which 

difficulties  directly  affecting  mental  health  are  likely  to  appear. 

2 

Garrison  has  suggested  that  the  extent  of  maladjustment  among  adolescents 

3 

in  the  school  is  more  serious  than  most  teachers  realize.  A  Michigan 
survey  found  19  per  cent  of  the  school  population  to  be  maladjusted. 

■'•pflieger,  see  Chapter  II,  page  30. 

"Garrison,  see  Chapter  II,  page  31 • 

^See  Chapter  II,  page  36. 
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Remmers  and  Shimberg  estimated  that  about  three  children  in  an  ordinary 
classroom  will  spend  part  of  their  lives  in  mental  institutions,  and  that 
one  in  eight  is  so  maladjusted  emotionally  that  he  needs  professional 
guidance.  These  findings  support  those  of  the  present  survey  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  and  the  increasing  difficulty  as  age  advances 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years.  It  is  believed  that  this  finding  came 
as  a  result  of  the  type  of  instrument  used.  With  this  instrument,  freedom 
of  expression  is  encouraged,  and  consequently  the  results  may  be  more 
significant  than  those  obtained  through  the  use  of  a  direct-question 

type  of  instrument. 

» 

Conclusions 

From  the  findings  of  the  survey,  and  from  supporting  evidence, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  instrument  employed  was  effective  in  searching 
out  the  most  important  problem  areas ,  and  in  showing  definite  age  trends 
in  problem  distribution.  It  was  also  concluded,  from  evidence  of  the 
reliability  of  the  classification  scheme,  that  it  was  practical  and 
effective ,  that  the  survey  findings  were  sound ,  and  that  they  should  be 
of  value  to  those  who  work  with  adolescents.  It  was  further  concluded 
that  the  Incomplete  Sentences  Blank,  High  School  Form,  was  effective 
for  screening  purposes. 

Insofar  as  the  method  used  for  the  discovery,  interpretation,  and 
classification  of  problems  was  sound ,  it  was  concluded  that  the  findings 
were  true  for  the  subjects  who  comprised  the  survey  sample.  Also,  because 

4 

See  Chapter  II,  p.  36. 
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the  sample  was  drawn  from  a  wide  city  area,  and  was  composed  of  girls  with 
different  home  backgrounds,  abilities,  interest,  and  needs,  it  was 
concluded  that  these  findings  could  be  generalized  to  include  all  urban 
girls  belonging  to  the  age  groups  contained  in  the  survey. 

Recommendations 

Because  of  the  practical  value  of  the  Rotter  Incomplete  Sentences 
Blank,  High  School  Form,  as  used  in  this  survey,  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations  are  made. 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  findings  of  the  present 
survey,  a  second  survey  using  the  same  classification,  with  sub¬ 
categorization  of  the  two  largest  areas,  would  be  of  value.  In  order  to 
achieve  greater  reliability  in  classification  at  all  age  levels  included 

in  the  survey,  the  blanks  should  be  scored  by  one  examiner.  If  the  scoring 
is  done  by  more  than  one  person,  there  should  be  a  sufficiently  long  train¬ 
ing  period  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  procedure. 

(2)  For  validation  of  the  present  survey  findings,  and  to  further 
investigate  the  use  of  the  ISB,  a  small  number  of  case  studies  would  be 
valuable.  These  studies  might  include  the  personal  interview,  cumulative 
record,  school  achievement,  suitable  tests,  socio-economic  status,  and 
other  information  considered  useful  for  the  study. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  the  findings  obtained  from 
the  use  of  the  ISB  in  this  survey,  a  similar  survey  of  adolescent  boys, 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  recommended. 
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ArrSNDIX  A 

INCOMPLETE  SENTENCES  BLANK  -  HIGH  SCHOOL  FORM 

Name— - - - - -  Sex  Age 

School -  Grade  Date 

Complete  these  sentences  to  express  your  real  feelings.  Try  to  do  every  one. 

Be  sure  to  make  a  complete  sentence. 

1  1  like  _ _ _ _ _ 

2.  The  happiest  time  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3.  I  want  to  know _ : _ 

4.  At  home _ 

5.  I  regret  _ 

6.  At  bedtime  _ 

7.  Boys _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

8.  The  best  _ 

9.  What  annoys  me _ 

10.  People  _ 

11.  A  mother _ _ _ 

12.  I  feel _ 

13.  My  greatest  fear _ _ _ 

14.  In  the  lower  grades  _ _ 

15.  I  can’t _ 

(TURN  PAGE  OVER  AND  CONTINUE) 
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16.  Sports  _ 

17.  When  I  was  younger 

18.  My  nerves  _ 

19.  Other  kids _ 

20.  I  suffer  _ 

21.  I  failed  _ 

22.  Reading  _ 

23.  My  mind  _ 

24.  The  future  _ 

25.  I  need  _ 

26.  Dating  _ 

27.  I  am  best  when  _ 

28.  Sometimes  _ 

29.  What  pains  me  _ 

30.  I  hate  _ 

31.  At  school  _ 

32.  I  am  very  _ 

33.  The  only  trouble  - _ 

34.  I  wish  _ 

35.  My  father  _ 

36.  I  secretly  _ 

37.  I  _ 

38.  Dancing  _ 

39.  My  greatest  worry  is 
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Instructions  for  Administering  the  Rotter  Incomplete 
Sentences  Blank,  High  School  Form 


1.  Please  fill  in  all  the  information  wanted  at  the  top  of  the 
page*  (Pause) 

2.  This  is  not  a  test.  It  is  part  of  a  wide  study  of  the 
problems  of  high  school  girls. 

3.  You  are  asked  to  complete  the  sentences  for  which  the  first 
part  is  supplied.  There  are  forty  sentences. 

U.  We  want  your  first  impression,  so  write  down  what  comes  to 

your  mind  first.  Do  each  sentence  the  best  you  can.  Please 
do  not  ask  any  questions  after  you  begin. 

5.  Your  help  and  cooperation  will  be  much  appreciated. 
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CATEGORIES  FOR  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PROBLEMS 
OF  ADOLESCENT  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRLS  FOURTEEN 
TO  EIGHTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 


(1)  Health  (He)  Any  response  suggesting  concern  over  health  or 

personal  appearance. 

Examples*  "I  suffer  from  headaches;  insomnia;  too  little  sleep." 

"My  nerves  are  on  edge;  tense;  worse  than  before;  very 
poor;  tired." 

"I  am  too  tall;  too  short;  underweight;  overweight; 
have  a  poor  figure;  have  poor  skin;  don't  like  my  hair." 

(2)  Economic  (Ec)  Any  response  suggesting  need  or  deprivation  or  wish 

related  to  lack  of  money.  However,  if  resentment  of 
parent  is  expressed,  the  statement  is  placed  under  Home- 
Family  Relationships. 

EIxamples:  "I  need  money  for  a  new  coat;  need  clothes;  need  money  to 
go  to  school;  a  raise  in  allowance.1' 

"I  feel  envious  of  rich  people."  "I  wish  I  was  out  working." 

(3)  Social-Recreational  (SR)  Any  response  showing  concern  over  lack  of 

skills  to  fit  one  for  better  group  living,  or  concern  over 
lack  of  opportunity  to  attain  skills,  or  to  participate  in 
group  activity. 

Examples  *  "Dancing  is  fine  if  you  know  how."  "I  can't  swim  very  well. 
"I  need  more  time  for  recreation."  "Other  kids  seem  to 
enjoy  dancing."  "I  don't  seem  to  have  much  fun." 

(U)  Social-Psychological  (SP)  Any  response  expressing  criticism  of  other 
people,  with  emphasis  on  their  weaknesses  or  inadequacies. 
Examples:  "The  only  trouble  with  some  people  is  they  think  they  are 

better  than  anyone  else."  "What  annoys  me  is  the  way  people 
act;  stubborn  people;  selfish  people;  boys  who  think  they 
are  superior;  conceited  people;  snobby  girls;  show-offs." 

"I  hate  some  people."  "I  hate  people." 

(5)  Personal-Psychological  (PP)  Any  response  expressing  self-criticism, 
dissatisfaction  with  self,  fear  of  criticism,  one's  own 
inadequacy  in  human  relations,  feeling  of  inferiority,  of 
not  being  wanted,  overconcem  with  the  problems  of  others, 
withdrawal,  regret  about  the  past,  or  unsatisfactory  com¬ 
parison  relating  to  the  past,  fears  of  a  general  nature. 
Skills  under  Social-Recreational  and  difficulties  in 
school  are  not  included. 

Examples:  "I  am  very  lonely  sometimes."  "People  misunderstand  me." 

"I  have  few  friends;  wish  I  were  happy  all  the  time;  am 
moody;  feel  restless;  am  easily  hurt;  am  depressed." 
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"My  greatest  worry  is  passing  the  grade  with  other  teen¬ 
agers."  "I  want  to  know  how  to  get  along  with  other 
people;  make  new  friends;  how  to  carry  on  a  conversation." 
"I  feel  sorry  for  unfortunate  people,  not  wanted; 
inferior."  "I  suffer  when  I  see  people  punished  un¬ 
necessarily;  suffer  unnecessarily."  "I  wish  I  were  a 
hermit.*"  "The  happiest  time  of  my  life  is  when  I  can 
stay  at  home  and  read."  "I  am  best  when  I  am  sleeping." 

"I  wish  I  were  dead;  I  had  never  been  born."  "In  the 
lower  grades  I  was  quite  smart;  had  a  wonderful  time." 

"My  greatest  fear  is  the  dark;  deep  water;  war;  snakes; 
fire;  nightmares;  wind;  death;  men." 

(6)  Heterosexual-Relationships  (HR)  Any  response  expressing  problems 

of  boy-girl  relationships,  and  problems  about  sex* 

Examples:  "I  want  to  know  more  about  sex."  "I  like  older  boys-or 
men."  "The  only  trouble  is  I  never  have  any  dates;  am 
not  popular  with  boys;  never  get  asked  to  a  dance;  don't 
know  what  to  talk  about  on  a  date;  with  boys  they  are  not 
considerate  of  girls."  "Boys  are  not  mature;  don't  take 
me  out;  have  no  respect  for  a  decent  girl;  are  the  worst 
creatures  and  enemy  any  girl  could  have  (that  is  if  she 
cares  for  one);  are  tough;  are  not  worth  worrying  about; 

I  don't  like  them."  "Dating  is  something  I  hope  I  never 
do;  I  wish  I  did  more  of;  is  a  way  of  passing  time,  a 
way  of  which  I  am  not  fond."  "I  want  to  know  if  I  should 
go  steady;  what  boys  think  of  girls." 

(7)  Home-Family  Relationships  (HF)  Any  response  expressing  conflict 

with  parents  or  siblings,  too  much  attachment  to  the 
family,  too  much  dictation  from  the  family,  fear  of 
sickness  or  death  in  the  family.  Any  response  indicat¬ 
ing  a  broken  home,  criticism  of  parents'  manners,  desire 
to  leave  home,  inadequacy  of  home* 

Examples:  "A  mother  does  not  know  how  you  feel;  sometimes  does  not 
understand  her  child;  should  be  understanding;  should 
give  equal  affection  to  each  child,"  "My  father  is  dis¬ 
agreeable;  never  at  home;  does  not  live  at  home;  is  dead; 
is  mean;  old-fashioned;  never  lets  me  go  out;  comes  home 
drunk;  won't  let  me  choose  my  friends."  "At  home  there 
is  not  much  family  binding;  there  is  always  quarrelling; 
there  is  no  place  to  entertain  my  friends."  "At  bedtime 
I  am  angry  with  everybody;  I  am  nasty  to  my  parents," 

"I  wish  I  could  leave  the  place  she  calls  home."  "My 
greatest  fear  is  sickness  in  the  family;  that  my  parents 
will  die  before  my  sisters  are  grown  up," 

(8)  Morals  and  Religion  (MR)  Any  response  expressing  a  feeling  of  guilt 

or  sinning.  Any  response  concerning  religion,  dislike  of 
church,  doubt  concerning  prayer,  doubt  or  wonder  about  the 
life  hereafter. 
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Examples i  M I  suffer  from  a  guilty  conscience.1  11  "I  don't  appreciate 
my  parents;  fail  to  keep  my  resolutions;  can't  forget 
mistakes;  I  regret  some  of  the  things  I  have  done;  my 
hasty  remarks  to  people;  my  disobedience. *  "Sometimes 
I  have  terrible  doubts  about  everything. »  "What  pains 
me  is  the  uncertainty  I  sometimes  feel."  "I  wish  I  knew 
what  comes  after  this  life;  about  the  hereafter." 

(9)  Study-Learning  (SL)  Any  response  expressing  problems  related  to 

school  progress,  attitude  towards  the  teacher,  course.  Any 
response  indicating  worry  over  possible  failure,  lack  of 
concentration,  inability  to  understand  work.  Any  response 
indicating  a  feeling  of  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  absence  of  encouragement,  too  much  home 
study,  assignments  not  clearly  explained,  favoritism, 
stern  attitude. 

Examples:  "My  greatest  worry  is  passing  Math. 10;  is  failing;  is  the 

finals."  "The  only  trouble  I  have  is  school."  "What  pains 
me  is  doing  a  lot  of  homework;  ignorant  teachers;  dull 
classes;  the  way  teachers  have  pets."  "I  can't  understand 
English  or  why  we  need  it."  "I  hate  English."  "What 
annoys  me  is  that  we  have  to  go  to  school  to  learn."  "I 
am  quitting  school  for  business  college."  "At  school  it 
is  sometimes  very  boring;  I  never  can  understand  what  the 
teacher  assigns."  "I  can't  keep  my  mind  on  my  studies." 

(10)  The  Future  (Fu)  Any  response  indicating  problems  of  vocation  or 

marriage,  or  expressing  worry  over  the  future. 

Examples:  "I'm  afraid  I'll  not  get  a  good  job;  am  not  prepared  for  a 
job;  don't  know  what  I  can  do;  can't  make  up  my  mind  what 
I  want  to  do;  of  the  future."  "The  future  looms  ominously; 
is  uncertain;  is  dark;  is  hopeless."  "I  am  afraid  I'll  be 
an  old  maid;  to  become  a  mother;  to  get  married." 

(11)  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendency  (Fa)  Any  response  indicating 

a  desire  to  escape  from  the  present,  or  expressing  general 
difficulty  in  concentrating. 

Examples:  "My  mind  wanders  too  much;  is  full  of  hopeless  dreams;  is 
always  thinking  of  something  else."  "I  daydream  all  the 
time;  can't  concentrate;  want  to  get  away;  wish  I  were  far 
away." 

Supplementary  Instructions  for  Scoring 

(1)  The  following  are  not  scored: 

(a)  Responses  such  as  song  titles,  common  cliches. 

(b)  Responses  in  which  the  meaning  is  not  clear. 

(c)  Remote  past  problems,  unless  there  is  a  definite  reference  to 
the  present. 

(d)  Incomplete  responses  unless  a  complete  idea  is  expressed,  as, 

"I  hate  the  thought  of  school  because...." 

(e)  Blanks  with  more  than  twenty  omissions. 
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(2)  When  one  completion  is  scored  more  than  once: 

(a)  Long  involved  statements  are  scored  twice  in  the  same  category, 
provided  only  one  idea  is  expressed.  If  two  ideas  are 
expressed,  score  in  each  of  the  two  categories  to  which 
reference  is  made. 

(b)  A  statement  in  which  two  ideas  are  expressed  is  scored  as 
two  statements. 

Note:  Responses  are  each  scored  independently,  unless  there  is 

definite  reference  to  another  response  on  the  blank. 
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APPENDIX  D 

DATA  SHEET  USED  FCR  CATEGORIZATION  OF  HTOBLEMS 
ON  INCOMPLETE  SENTENCES  BLAimK,  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FORM,  FIFTEEN  TEAR  OLD  GIRLS 


Blank 

No 

He 

Ec 

SR 

SP 

PP 

HR 

HF 

MR 

SL 

Fu 

Fa 

Total 

1 

18,3U,36 

25,37 

5,16, 

37,38 

29,  hO 

2,23, 

20,30 

32 

7 

19,33 

33 

28 

21,31,19 

2li 

25 

2 

16,20 

33 

3 

9,29 

13, Hi 
23,39 

Uo 

21,30 

36 

Ur 

Total 

5 

3 

5 

U 

9 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

39 

Key 

He 

Health 

tu 

Heterosexual  Relationships 

Ec 

Economic 

HF 

Home  and  Family  Relationships 

SR 

Social -Recreational 

MR 

Morals  and  Religion 

SP 

Social-Psycnological 

SL 

Study-Learning 

PP 

Personal-Psycnological 

Fu 

The  Future 

Fa  Escapist-Unrealistic-Fantasy  Tendencies 

Note:  Numbers  entered  in  eacn  category  correspond  to  numbers  on 

ISB  blanks* 

Numbers  in  first  column  correspond  to  numbered  blanks* 
Vertical  total  is  the  total  number  of  problems  checked  in 
each  category  for  all  blanks. 

Horizontal  total  is  the  total  problems  checked  on  each 
blank. 


